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ROSINA. 


*s Elle  avoit  une  grace 

Un  je  ne  sais  quoi  qui  surpasse 
De  l'amour  les  plus  doux  appas, 
Un  ris  qui  ne  peut  se  decrire 
Un  air  que  les  autres  n'ont  pas, 
Que  Ton  voit  et  qu'on  ne  peut  dire." 

Voiture. 


At  the  peace  of  1802,  many  English  families 
passed  over  into  France,  some  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  and  many  from  the  desire  of  living  more 
economically  than  in  England,  where  even  at 
that  time  every  thing  was  dearer  than  on  the  con- 
tinent. Among  these  last  was  Edmund  Delo- 
raine,  the  younger  son  of  a  Lancashire  gentle- 
man, whose  estate  being  entailed  on  the  eldest, 
he  could  only  leave  him  a  slender  income, 
scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his 
family  with  comfort  in  his  own  country. 

VOL.   III.  B 
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He  had  spent  his  early  youth  in  a  French 
seminary,  and  after  his  education  was  finished, 
had  continued  to  remain  at  Paris  among  a 
numerous  set  of  friends  and  acquaintances  until 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  compelled 
all  the  English  to  return  home. 

It  was  a  few  years  after  this  that  he  had 
become  the  husband  of  a  lovely  and  amiable 
person,  whose  scanty  fortune  and  want  of  con- 
nexions afforded  him  no  chance  of  assistance 
in  a  pecuniary  way.  Increasing  expenses,  and 
unavoidable  debts,  with  difficulty  paid,  reduced 
them  to  a  state  nearly  akin  to  poverty. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  peace  between 
France  and  England  brought  the  hope  of  emi- 
grating to  a  cheaper  country.  The  same  where 
he  had  once  been  so  happy,  and  whither  he  had 
long  wished  to  return. 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs,  and  neces- 
sary payment  of  what  he  owed,  his  brother 
kindly  came  forward  to  his  assistance.  Not- 
withstanding which,  insurmountable  delays  pre- 
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vented  his  arriving  at  Paris  till  within  a  few 
months  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the 
two  nations.  He  was  thus  unhappily  included 
among  those  unfortunate  people  who  were  de- 
prived of  their  liberty  by  a  perfidious  govern- 
ment, and  was  detained  in  prison  until  the  time 
of  Napoleon's  coronation.  In  those  hours  of 
rejoicing,  when  unheard-of  triumph  and  pros- 
perity smoothed  the  savage  tyrant's  brow,  one 
of  Deloraine's  former  friends  found  means,  but 
not  without  difficulty,  through  the  protection  of 
the  benevolent  Josephine,  to  obtain  his  release, 
under  the  condition  that  he  should  pass  himself 
off  as  a  Frenchman,  which  was  easily  accom- 
plished, for  he  spoke  the  language  with  facility, 
and  without  a  foreign  accent ;  nor  had  his  name 
any  need  of  being  altered.  Napoleon's  detes- 
tation of  England  made  him  unwilling  to  shew 
indulgence  to  any  individual  of  that  nation,  but 
he  was  assured  that  Deloraine  was  of  French 
origin,  whose  family  had,  by  chance,  been  settled 
some  time  ago  in  England,  and  who  had  taken 
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the  opportunity  of  the  peace  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  wished  to  reside  entirely  for 
the  future.  He  was  not,  however,  permitted 
to  live  in  Paris,  ,but  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
its  environs,  and  fixed  upon  St.  Cloud,  where  he 
found  a  permanent  asylum  in  a  small  house 
most  agreeably  situated  not  far  from  the  river, 
with  a  pretty  shrubbery  and  garden.  The 
money  he  had  brought  from  England  afforded 
him  a  sufficient  revenue,  and  he  and  his  family 
resided  there  during  several  years  in  quiet 
seclusion.  Having  no  English  servants,  they 
generally  spoke  French,  all  but  Mrs.  Deloraine, 
who,  not  having  learnt  it  in  her  childhood,  never 
gained  a  good  accent  in  that  language.  To 
their  neighbours  they  appeared  as  they  wished, 
in  the  light  of  a  French  family. 

Deloraine  amused  himself  with  books,  gar- 
dening, and  painting,  which  was  his  favourite 
occupation,  and  would  have  felt  happy,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  drawback  of  continual  ill 
health,  occasioned  by  mental  and  bodily  suffer- 
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ings  during  a  rigorous  imprisonment  of  eighteen 
months ;  he  had  been  separated  from  his  family, 
and  without  a  hope  of  assistance,  till  the  fortunate 
intervention  of  his  old  friend  who  found  the 
means  of  serving  him.  His  constitution,  natu- 
rally delicate,  was  so  much  impaired,  that  he 
never  recovered  entirely.  Added  to  this,  the  loss 
of  two  loved  children  plunged  him  into  affliction, 
and  their  mother's  excessive  grief  nearly  de- 
prived him  of  her  also.  Time  softened  the 
sorrow  incumbent  on  these  dreadful  misfortunes, 
yet  the  bereaved  parents  still  kept  aloof  from 
society,  and  saw  no  one  but  their  good  friend 
Monsieur  Perriere,  who  now  and  then  visited 
them  from  Paris,  and  whom  they  considered  as 
their  benefactor,  since  it  was  he  who  had  exerted 
himself  in  their  favour  with  the  government. 

Deloraine  had  found  scarcely  any  of  his  old 
associates  on  returning  to  France  ;  most  of  them 
had  emigrated,  some  had  fallen  by  the  guil- 
lotine, and  others  had  changed  their  quarters. 
The  worthy  Perriere,  a  tranquil  harmless  man, 
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occupied  with  literature,  was  not  even  put  in 
prison,  though  he  had  been  compelled  to  keep 
himself  concealed  during  the  most  ferocious 
times ;  but  loved  by  those  who  knew  him,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  escaping  from  danger, 
and  when  at  last  molested,  his  Section  answered 
for,  and  saved  him . 

The  arrival  of  a  pleasant  French  family  in 
the  campagne,  nearest  to  the  Deloraines,  afforded 
them ,  in  course  of  time,  a  most  agreeable  society. 
Monsieur  de  Cesolles,  having  quitted  France  in 
the  days  of  terror,  and  passed  the  intervening 
time  in  Italy,  returned  at  the  general  amnesty, 
and  by  the  careful  assistance  of  his  friends,  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  recover  a  great  part 
of  his  fortune ;  but  his  chateau  in  Normandy, 
being  much  injured  during  the  revolution,  he 
could  not  at  present  inhabit,  and  had,  therefore, 
taken  the  lease  of  a  handsome  country  house  at 
St.  Cloud,  where  he  established  himself  with 
his  wife,  three  daughters,  and  two  sons,  all 
merry,  good  natured,  and  friendly.     They  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  by  remaining 
quiet  and  silent  concerning  their  ideas  of  the 
existing  government,  but  as  by  their  principles 
they  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  indisposed 
towards  it,  they  never  went  to  court,  and  should 
excuses  be  found  necessary,  ill  health  would 
have  been  their  pretence ;  but  not  being  of 
high  rank,  and  having  never  been  of  marked 
consequence  in  the  world,  their  absence  was 
unnoted  by  the  Emperor,  whose  object  was  to 
fill  his  saloons  and  antechambers  with  nobles  of 
the  ancient  regime. 

The  new  comers  were  delighted  to  find  in 
their  vicinity,  (for  the  gardens  of  each  family  were 
only  separated  by  a  wall)  such  agreeable  neigh- 
bours as  the  Deloraines.  Monsieur  de  Cesolles, 
though  not  much  addicted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits, could  appreciate  the  merits  and  instruction 
of  others ;  besides  which  the  conversation  of  Mr. 
Deloraine,  was  replete  with  wit  and  sprightliness. 
He  painted  beautifully,  both  in  oils  and  water 
colours,  although  his  health  was  now  a  frequent 
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impediment  to  his  thus  employing  himself;  his 
young  daughter,  now  his  only  child,  inherited 
his  charming  talent,  and  from  the  instructions 
he  gave  her,  she  already  used  her  pencil  in  a 
superior  manner  for  her  age.  As  the  intimacy 
between  the  families  increased,  the  young  Ce- 
solles  were  eager  to  imitate  her  in  drawing, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  their  desires,  and  to 
afford  emulation  to  his  daughter,  Mr.  Deloraine 
instituted  a  species  of  Academy  at  his  house, 
where  he  gave  lessons  gratis  to  the  young  people. 
The  friendship  between  both  parties  increased 
in  consequence,  and  when  the  occupation  was 
too  fatiguing  for  the  master,  who  became  daily 
more  of  an  invalid,  Rosina  took  his  place  as 
instructress,  and  in  return  for  her  trouble 
Eugenie  de  Cesolles  gave  her  lessons  on  the 
harp  ;  her  mother,  who  was  a  fine  performer  on 
the  piano,  had  taught  her  music  and  singing, 
and  her  melodious  voice  added  charms  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  little  coterie,  for  soon  they 
all  became  so  united  and  inseparable  as  to 
form  almost  one  family  together. 
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Time  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  undisturbed 
and  innocent  happiness,  to  the  continuance  of 
which  the  only  obstacle  was  Mr.  Deloraine's  ill 
health,  which  seemed  insensibly  to  increase, 
and  the  heart  of  his  wife  was  a  prey  to  anxiety 
and  fear,  on  his  account,  which,  however,  she 
kept  as  well  as  she  could  to  herself,  not  wishing 
to  make  her  child's  young  heart  sorrowful,  by 
anticipations  of  affliction.  She  had  the  best 
medical  advice  from  Paris,  and  still  hoped 
even  beyond  probability  that  a  favourable 
change  would  take  place  in  her  beloved  hus- 
band's health. 

More  than  five  years  had  elapsed,  and 
Rosina  was  now  fifteen ;  without  pretension, 
without  an  idea  of  vanity,  she  was  nevertheless 
the  most  charming  person  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined  ;  her  beauty  had  something  remark- 
able, for  no  one  ever  passed  her  without  stop- 
ping to  look  at  her,  or  exclaiming  as  they  looked, 
"  How  lovely  !"  It  is  easy  to  delineate  Grecian 
features,  bright  eyes,  a  brilliant  complexion, 
b  2 
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and  graceful  form,  but  not  so  to  describe  the 
sweetness  and  expression  of  intellect,  emanating 
from  her  angelic  countenance.  She  was  full 
of  talents,  and  of  cleverness,  but  her  amiable 
disposition  was  her  greatest  charm.  She 
inspired  with  joy  and  happiness  all  those  around 
her. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  nuptials 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Archduchsss  of 
Austria  took  place,  and  many  of  Deloraine's 
neighbours  went  to  Paris  for  the  pnrpose  of 
assisting  at  the  expected  fetes.  No  English 
were  suffered  among  the  throng,  or  allowed  to 
present  themselves  before  their  Majesties, 
indeed  their  presence  might  have  been  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  themselves ;  yet  several 
led  by  curiosity  obtained  admission,  under 
foreign  names,  and  mingled  in  the  crowd  un- 
noticed. The  Deloraines,  although  they  had 
long  passed  for  French,  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  their  tranquil  home,  nor  had  a  thought 
of  moving.     Soon,  however,   they  received  a 
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visit  from  their  friend  Monsieur  Perriere. 
He  came  to  invite  them  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
at  his  house,  in  order  to  accompany  him  and  his 
wife  to  the  ceremony  of  the  Emperor's  marriage, 
for  which  he  had  obtained  tickets  of  admission. 
Rosina's  delight  was  unbounded  at  this  tempting 
offer,  for  she  had  all  the  natural  curiosity  of  her 
age,  but  she  waited  in  silence  the  decision  of 
her  parents. 

"  Will  there  not  be  danger  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Deloraine,  "  I  am  always  fearful  of  a  crowd." 

fi  There  will  not  be  the  slightest  danger  in 
the  world,"  replied  Perriere,  "  for  every  thing  is 
so  well  managed.  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  me, 
for  it  has  not  been  without  difficulty  that  I  have 
procured  more  than  two  tickets ;  so  if  you 
cannot  come,  give  your  young  lady  to  mine 
and  my  wife's  care.  We  will  place  her  between 
us,  and  no  harm  can  come  to  her  while  she  is 
so  well  guarded.  Mrs.  Deloraine  shook  her 
head  at  the  idea  of  Rosina' going  without  her> 
though  she  certainly  felt  no  inclination  to  accept 
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the  invitation  and  leave  her  husband,  who  was 
not  well  enough  to  accompany  them.  It  was  he 
who  decided ;  he  saw  Rosina's  wish  to  go,  and 
judging  that  his  friend  would  be  mortified  by  a 
refusal  after  taking  the  trouble  to  get  them 
tickets  and  to  come  himself,  he  requested 
Mrs.  Deloraine  would  not  make  any  difficnlties. 
He  assured  her  he  felt  pretty  well,  and  that  he 
should  pass  the  day  with  Monsieur  de  Cesolles. 
Perriere  triumphantly  carried  off  the  two  ladies, 
the  younger  one  enchanted  by  the  prospect  of 
all  she  was  about  to  see  ;  her  mother  regretting 
beforehand  the  trouble  she  should  have  in 
dressing,  and  the  fatigue  she  was  likely  to  under- 
go, and  looking  forward  to  little  amusement 
from  what  interested  her  in  no  way,  viz.  the 
sight  of  the  most  brilliant  Court  in  Europe. 

The  expectations  of  Rosina  were  not  frus- 
trated, she  was  more  than  repaid  for  her  journey; 
nor  could  she  have  had  an  idea  beforehand,  of 
the  splendour  which  met  her  eyes!  The 
Emperor,  his  Bride,  and  the  whole  assemblage 
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superbly  decorated  in  the  richest  dresses,  formed 
a  court  which  in  point  of  magnificence  has 
never  since  in  that  country  been  equalled. 
Perriere  had  secured  good  places  to  which 
they  arrived  with  ease,  but  it  was  in  coming  out 
that  an  increasing  crowd  began  to  afford  them 
some  alarm  ;  the  mother  sought  to  keep  her 
child  near  her,  and  Perriere  endeavoured  to 
protect  them  both,  but  soon  a  fresh  and  over- 
whelming inundation  of  people  separated  them 
from  each  other.  Rosina  tried  in  vain  to  rejoin 
her  nervous  and  terrified  mother,  who  was  driven 
to  a  distance  by  the  sweeping  crowd ;  raising  her 
arms  in  her  agony  to  get  forward,  she  had  the 
misfortune,  certainly  without  intending  it,  to 
tear  in  two  pieces  a  beautiful  Chantilly  veil 
belonging  to  a  fat  cross  looking  lady,  who 
expressed  the  most  violent  anger  ;  at  that  instant 
Mrs.  Deloraine  endeavouring  to  come  nearer, 
and  quite  losing  her  presence  of  mind,  called 
to  her  daughter  in  English  to  come  that  way. 
Rosina  answered  in  the  same  language.  "  They 
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are  English,"  said  the  Cavalier  Servente  of  the 
exasperated  female,  who  was  not  less  vulgar 
than  herself. 

"  I  understand  something  of  their  jargon. 
English !"  cried  she,  "  and  how  dare  they  come 
here  to  tear  the  veils  and  tread  on  the  toes  of 
respectable  French  ladies  !  English  indeed  !  I 
know  who  would  pack  them  off  quickly,  or  send 
them  to  the  Bicetre  or  the  Collciergerie.', 

This  was  addressed  to  poor  Rosina,  whose 
eyes  were  filling  fast  with  tears,  for  she  began 
to  despair  of  reaching  her  mother,  and  felt  her- 
self in  the  power  of  what  appeared  to  her  to  be 
an  infuriated  species  of  poissarde,  who  paid  no 
attention  to  her  humble  "Pardon,  Madame,  je  ne 
l'ai  pas  fait  expres — "  but  continued  her  abuse. 

Just  then  a  handsome  youth,  who  beheld  the 
scene,  forced  his  way  to  the  unhappy  girl,  and 
offering  her  his  arm,  politely  asked  permission 
to  assist  her  in  finding  her  party,  which  she 
appeared  to  have  lost.  Rosina  accepted  the  offer 
with  thankfulness,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
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activity  and  perseverance  of  her  companion 
brought  her  in  safety  to  her  mother's  side.  She 
was  received  with  delight  by  poor  Mrs.  Delo- 
raine,  and  many  declarations  of  never  venturing 
again  in  such  crowds. 

Rosina  eagerly  thanked  her  young  protector, 
and  made  him  a  graceful  curtsey  as  she  withdrew 
her  arm  from  his,  but  he  would  not  leave  her 
until  he  had  attended  her  to  the  carriage,  which 
there  was  still  some  difficulty  in  finding.  He 
asked  her  if  she  should  be  present  at  the  ensuing 
fetes  in  honour  of  the  Emperor's  marriage,  which 
were  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

"  Oh  no  !"  she  replied,  "at  none  of  them  ;  for 
we  leave  Paris  to-morrow,  to  return  to  my 
father  at  St  Cloud." 

"At  St  Cloud!"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  live 
there  ?  If  so,  I  may,  perhaps,  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  again.'* — This  was  all  he 
could  say,  for  they  had  reached  the  carriage,  and 
all  wished  him  good  morning  as  they  entered 
it.     He  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  gracefully, 
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but  for  a  minute  or  two  did  not  leave  the  place, 
and  followed  them  with  his  eyes.  He  felt  vexed 
at  having  omitted  obtaining  the  knowledge  of 
their  names,  though  he  scarcely  knew  how  he 
could  have  done  so  in  such  a  short  space  of  time. 

"  What  an  elegant  young  man  that  is,"  said 
Mrs.  Deloraine  as  they  drove  along.  "  He  seems 
certainly  to  have  very  good  manners,"  said  Per- 
riere,  "  but  that  is  no  proof  of  his  being  anything 
out  of  the  common  run.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  were  some  shoemaker's  son  dressed 
up  for  the  fete,  and  next  time  you  have  your 
measure  taken,  you  will  see  him  at  your  feet." 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  both  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Perriere  followed  this  speech,  but 
Rosina  was  indignant. 

"  Ah  !  Sir,"  she  said,  "  you  cannot  mean  what 
you  say.  Did  you  not  notice  his  noble  counte- 
nance, his  distinguished  air ;  it  is  impossible  he 
should  be  an  artisan" 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  he,  laughing,  "  he 
shall  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  heros  de 
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roman   if  you    will,  and  Mademoiselle  Rosine 
shall  be  his  heroine." 

With  many  thanks  did  Mrs.  Deloraine  and 
her  daughter  take  leave  of  their  good-humoured 
friends,  nor  were  they  sorry  to  return  from  a  life 
of  bustle  to  their  tranquil  home.  Rosina  had 
no  sooner  embraced  her  father  than  she  flew  to 
seek  her  friend,  Eugenie,  and  to  pour  into  her 
ear  an  account  of  all  the  wonders  she  had  seen. 
Her  adventure  in  the  crowd,  and  the  politeness 
of  her  youthful  protector  were  not  forgotten. 

Some  days  after,  Monsieur  de  Cesolles  stopped 
at  their  door  in  his  cabriolet,  which  he  left  for  a 
few  minutes  to  ask  if  they  had  any  commissions 
for  Paris.  As  he  was  bound  thither  on  a  visit 
to  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  who  had  just  for- 
warded to  him  a  letter. 

"  During  my  emigration,"  said  he,  "  I  received 
many  services  from  the  Conte  de  Gennaro  ; 
indeed,  such  as  I  can  never  forget  or  repay- 
You  may  imagine,  therefore,  you  that  know  my 
warmth  of  feeling,  how  delighted  I  should  be, 
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were  it  in  my  power  to  shew  my  sense  of 
gratitude,  by  making  him  some  return,  through 
kindness  and  attention  to  his  son.  I  go  then  to 
invite  him  to  make  my  house  his  home ;  but 
probably  he  will  not  much  appreciate  my  invita- 
tion or  accept  it,  whilst  Paris  has  such  charms 
during  these  times  of  fetes  and  gaieties." 

Rosina  requested  the  favour  of  him  to  bring 
her  a  new  song,  which  she  had  been  wishing 
for,  and  which  he  promised  to  procure.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  alighting  at  the 
hotel  where  the  young  Count  resided,  he  found 
him  at  home,  and  met  with  a  most  cordial  recep- 
tion. 

The  Count  Luigi  was  an  agreeable  young 
man  of  eight-and-twenty,  not  handsome,  but 
full  of  sprightliness  and  good  humour,  with 
gesticulating  manners,  and  a  strong  Neapolitan 
accent.  He  presented  to  Monsieur  de  Cesolles 
his  friend  and  travelling  companion  the  Marquis 
Fiavoli,  a  youth  apparently  not  more  than 
eighteen  years   of  age,  remarkably  handsome, 
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whose  manners  appeared  gentle  and  polite,  and 
who  spoke  French  with  very  little  accent. 
They  had  been  travelling  in  Germany,  and  were 
come  from  Vienna  to  assist  at  the  fetes  of  the 
Emperor's  marriage.  Through  the  protection 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  who  had  presented 
them  to  her  brother,  as  the  subjects  of  her  hus- 
band, they  were  well  received,  and  invited  to 
all  that  was  given.  The  Count  amused  himself 
extremely,  and  declared  his  intention  of  remain- 
ing for  some  time  at  Paris. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  his  young  friend,  "  I 
am  already  tired  of  these  uninteresting,  crowds, 
and  should  at  any  time  prefer  to  them  a  quiet 
walk  in  the  country." 

"  Well,  my  young  philosopher,"  cried  Cesolles, 
"  you  may  easily  gratify  your  fancy  if  you  chuse. 
I  hope  to  prevail  on  my  friend  Luigi  to  visit 
me  in  my  country  house,  and  to  give  me  as 
much  of  his  time  as  he  can  spare  from  his 
amusements.  Allow  me  to  include  you  in  the 
invitation." 
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Luigi  thanked  him,  but  declared  his  engage- 
ments must  prevent  his  leaving  Paris  at  present. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  to-morrow,"  said 
Fiavoli  eagerly. 

"  The  Queen  of  Naples'  dinner  !" 

"  It  is  not  till  the  next  day." 

"  Come  to  us  then  to-morrow,"  said  Cesolles, 
li  your  old  acquaintance,  Charles,  will  be  joyful 
at  seeing  you,  and  if  you  have  had  enough  of 
art  and  magnificence,  and  have  found  as  yet 
nothing  captivating  among  the  Parisian  belles, 
the  charms  of  simple  unsophisticated  nature  will 
at  least  afford  some  variety." 

"  By  what  you  say,  my  friend,"  said  Luigi, 
"  I  conclude  your  campagne  is  very  beautifully 
laid  out,  and  I  suppose  you  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  upon  it." 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  pretty,"  answered  the 
other,  "  and  well  arranged,  though  not  by  me, 
for  I  only  rent  the  place  for  a  time.  But  I  was 
not  then  alluding  to  the  charms  of  inanimate 
nature.     I  talked  of  a  substitute  for  Parisian 
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beauty,  and  I  think  I  can  shew  you  in  our  little 
coterie  what  may  safely  be  compared  to  any- 
thing you  may  have  seen  throughout  your 
travels ;  nay,  your  Italian  statues  and  pictures 
are  not  more  beautiful." 

"  Say  you  so,  amico  mio,"  said  the  Count, 
"  you  excite  my  curiosity.  Who  is  this  pro- 
digy?" 

"  I  say  no  more,"  he  replied,  "  to-morrow 
you  shall  judge  for  yourself;  but  beware  of 
paying  her  compliments  to  spoil  her,  for  she  is 
artless  and  unaffected." 

The  young  men  promised  to  come.  On  his 
return  home,  Cesolles  stopped  at  Deloraine's 
house  to  give  Rosina  the  song  she  had  asked 
him  to  bring,  and  at  the  same  time  to  invite  her 
and  her  parents  to  dinner  for  the  following  day. 
He  informed  them  it  was  to  meet  his  Italian 
friends,  but  took  care  not  to  mention  that 
Rosina  had  been  the  subject  of  any  part  of  their 
conversation,  for  he  knew  them  all  well  enough 
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to  be  certain  that  such  a  communication  would 
have  prevented  her  from  being  of  the  party. 

What  was  her  surprise  to  recognise  in  the 
Marquis  Fiavoli,  her  young  protector  in  the 
crowd  at  the  Louvre  !  Him  who  had  saved  her 
from  the  fury  of  the  Megsera  of  the  torn  veil ; 
he  did  not  conceal  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the 
meeting,  though  confessing  that  it  afforded  him 
no  surprise. 

"  I  will  own  to  you,"  said  he,  "  the  truth.  I 
guessed  you  were  here  from  Monsieur  de  Ce- 
solles'  description." 

"Is  it  possible  that  Monsieur  de  Cesolles 
spoke  of  me  ?" 

"Yes,  he  did  indeed.  Besides,  you  may 
recollect  that  you  told  me  you  lived  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  on  hearing  that,  it  came  into  my  mind  that 
my  friend  had  brought  from  his  father  a  letter 
to  some  gentleman  at  St.  Cloud,  which  the  bustle 
he  had  been  in  ever  since  our  arrival  had  made 
him  forget.  I  took  care  to  recall  it  to  his  memory, 
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and  the  letter  was  forwarded.  My  hope  has 
been  realized,  for  I  have  had  no  other  thought 
or  desire  since  the  morning  I  first  saw  you  than 
to  have  that  pleasure  renewed." 

The  simple  manner  in  which  he  said  this  did 
not  evince  any  wish  of  paying  compliments,  and 
Rosina  with  naivetl  assured  him  that  she  also 
was  very  glad  to  see  him  again  that  she  might 
repeat  her  thanks  for  his  polite  attention. 

The  evening  was  spent  agreeably,  with  music 
and  dancing,  and  among  those  of  his  own  age, 
Fiavoli  found  more  amusement  than  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Emperor.  His  visits  were  often 
repeated,  and  at  last  the  youth  seemed  so  un- 
willing to  go  away,  that  the  good-natured  and 
hospitable  Monsieur  de  Cesolles  was  induced 
to  invite  him  to  remain  several  days ;  these  days 
were  lengthened  to  weeks  and  months,  and  he 
became  quite  as  one  of  the  family — took  lessons 
at  the  drawing  academy,  sang  duets  with  the 
young  ladies,  and  went  out  shooting  and  fishing 
with  Charles  and  Albert  de  Cesolles — he  was 
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an  universal  favourite  in  the   friendly  coterie. 
And  when  the  hour  of  separation  came  at  last, 
it  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  tear  himself  away.    Although  agreeable 
and  affectionate  to  all,  his  young  heart  was  de- 
voted  to   Rosina  alone  ;  a  mutual   attachment 
had  sprung  up  between  them,  and  one  firmer 
and  stronger  than  might  be  expected  from  their 
early  age.     Sorrow  set  its  fangs  in  her  innocent 
bosom  when  informed  of  Henri's  approaching 
departure  ;  pressing  letters  having  reached  him 
from  his  parents,  insisting  upon  his  joining  them 
in   Germany.      His  friend   Gennaro,  to  whom 
they  also  wrote  for  that  purpose,  as  it  was  to  him 
they   had    confided    their    son,    had    informed 
them  in  answer  that  he  was  no  longer  resident 
at  Paris,  but  amusing  himself  in  the  country 
near  it,  which  situation  he  seemed  so  thoroughly 
to  prefer,  that  it  was  but    seldom  that  he  now 
saw    him.      However,    as    he    himself   should 
shortly  be  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Italy,  he  thought  it  best  to  give  them  the  true 
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state  of  the  case  ;  adding  that  he  believed  his 
young  friend  to  have  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  a  very  pretty  French  girl,  residing  with  her 
parents  at  St.  Cloud.  This  statement  was  not 
made  through  malice,  but  from  a  sense  of 
honour,  which  induced  him,  as  he  had  been 
trusted  by  his  friend's  father  and  mother,  to 
conceal  nothing  from  them  that  concerned  the 
young  man,  particularly  in  consequence  of  a 
conversation  he  had  lately  had  with  Monsieur  de 
Cesolles.  That  good-natured  man,  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  Rosina,  had  inquired  of  the 
Count  if  Fiavoli,  who  seemed  much  enamoured, 
were  a  proper  and  advantageous  match  for  her. 

"  Without  doubt,"  replied  Luigi ;  "  but  be 
assured  that  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  his 
parents  would  consent  to  his  forming  what  they 
would  consider  as  a  mesalliance" 

"  You  cannot  call  it  so,"  said  the  other, 
"  when  her  father  is  a  gentleman,  and  from  a 
good  old  family." 

VOL.    III.  c 
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The  Count  laughed,  and  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders. 

*  At  all  events,"  said  he,  "  the  boy  is  too 
young  at  present  to  think  of  marrying, — he  is 
only  eighteen/' 

Cesolles  agreed  with  him  on  that  score,  and 
the  Count  thought  it  right  and  proper  soon  after 
to  indite  an  epistle  on  the  subject  to  Henri's 
parents,  which  brought  from  them  decided 
orders  to  their  son  to  come  to  them  directly ; 
besides  which,  a  confidential  person  was  de- 
spatched to  Paris  to  accompany  him  back. 
In  his  despair  he  saw  no  means  of  deferring  his 
departure  any  longer ;  for  should  he  not  obey, 
he  was  sure  that  his  father  would  come  for  him 
himself. 

He  flew  to  take  leave  of  Rosina,  whom  he 
found  in  the  garden  oppressed  with  grief;  for 
she  already  was  aware  that  she  must  soon  lose 
the  society  of  him  she  loved.  As  he  took  her 
hand    with    a    melancholy     countenance,    she 
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guessed  that  it  was  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  tears 
flowed  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Rosina,  dearest  Rosina !"  said  he,  "  I  must 
leave  you,  but  it  will  only  be  for  a  time.  Will 
you  promise  not  to  forget  me  for  the  sake  of  any 
other,  and  to  be  mine  when  we  meet  again  ? 
Say  so,  and  I  shall  go  with  less  regret;  give  me 
that  consoling  hope,  and  depend  upon  it  I  will 
return,  and  we  shall  be  united.  We  are  both 
too  young  now  to  marry,  and  for  several  years 
I  must  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  others  ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  am  my  own  master,  and  that  I  can 
dispose  of  my  hand,  it  shall  be  yours." 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  placed  on  her 
finger  a  turquoise  ring,  the  emblem  of  constancy. 
Scarcely  able  to  speak  through  her  tears,  she 
answered  as  her  lover  wished, — that  she  never 
would  forget  him. 

The  lovely  countenance,  which  had  hitherto 
beamed  with  joy,  was  now  darkened  through 
sorrow  caused  by  the  departure  of  the  youth. 
For  some  days  the  poor  girl  was  unable  to  return 
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to  her  usual  occupations ;  but,  at  her  age,  grief 
seldom  gains  an  ascendant  for  a  long  duration. 
The  pleasant  recollections  afforded  to  her  by 
her  young  lover's  affection,  and  her  trust  in  his 
sincerity  brought  relief  to  her  heart ;  whilst  the 
hope  of  again  seeing  him,  perhaps  even  sooner 
than  he  said,  returning  faithful  and  true,  was  a 
balm  qualified  to  soften  her  regret. 

It  was  some  time  before  any  intelligence  from 
him  arrived ;  at  last  Monsieur  de  Cesolles  received 
a  letter  dated  from  Rotterdam,  in  which  he  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  about  to  sail  for  England. 
He  expressed  in  strong  terms  his  friendship  and 
gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  he  had  met  with, 
and  in  this  letter  was  enclosed  one  for  Rosina, 
full  of  tenderness  and  vows  of  fidelity.  He 
entreated  her  to  write  to  him,  and  sent  her  his 
address  at  a  banker's  in  London  ;  but  neither 
did  her  father  nor  her  mother  judge  it  advisable 
that  she  should  carry  on  a  correspondence  with 
him,  especially  as  from  some  hints  in  his  letter 
it  was  evident  that  his  parents  did  not  approve 
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of  his  love.  They,  therefore,  requested  Mon- 
sieur de  Cesolles  to  answer  the  young  man's 
epistle,  earnestly  begging  him,  both  from  them 
and  from  their  daughter,  not  again  to  write  to 
her.  Cesolles  at  the  same  time  represented  to 
him  his  opinion  that  he  would  otherwise  en- 
danger the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  amiable 
girl,  who  was  too  well  brought  up  to  wish  to 
keep  up  a  correspondence  contrary  to  the  will 
of  her  parents,  by  answering  his  letter.  He 
added  that  he  advised  him  to  trust  to  time, 
that  perhaps  le  bon  terns  viejidrait,  and  ended 
by  assurances  of  regard,  and  many  wishes  for 
his  happiness. 

Letters  were  with  difficulty  at  that  time  trans- 
mitted to  England,  and  it  was  never  known  if  Fia- 
voli  received  the  above,  but  no  other  letter  reached 
them  from  him,  and  they  heard  of  him  no  more. 
The  good  sense  of  Rosina  made  her  friends  hope 
this  almost  infantine  love  would  be  forgotten  : — 
in  a  more  frivolous  mindit  might  have  been  so, 
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but  she  was  incapable  of  discarding  from  her 
heart,  one  to  whom  she  had  pledged  her  faith. 
Some  months  after  this  occurrence  the 
Deloraines  lost  the  agreeable  society  of  their 
neighbours,  Monsieur  de  Cesolles  and  his 
family,  who  quitted  St.  Cloud  in  order  to  estab- 
lish themselves  at  their  chateau  in  Normandy. 
They  gave  a  pressing  invitation  to  their  friends 
to  join  them  there,  but  the  doctors  having  ad- 
vised Mr.  Deloraine  to  try  warm  sea-baths,  he 
parted  with  the  lease  of  his  house,  and  removed 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Boulogne.  During 
the  summer  he  seemed  to  get  better,  and  gave 
hopes  of  his  restoration  to  health;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  suffer  much  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  would 
not  behold  the  return  of  spring.  After  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  patient 
and  religious  resignation,  he  died  in  the  arms  of 
the  sole  objects  of  his  affection,  and  left  them 
plunged  in  the  deepest  affliction,  the  grief 
of  his  widow  was  so  overpowering  that  it  was 
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feared  her  life  would  be  the  sacrifice ;  the 
indefatigable  care  and  attentions  of  her  daughter, 
alone  availed  in  restoring  her  to  some  composure 
of  mind,  at  this  distressing  period  ;  she  was  her 
only  support  and  consolation,  and  shewed  a 
strength  of  mind  beyond  her  age,  during  such 
afflicting  circumstances. 

It  was,  however,  indispensable  that  grief 
should  give  way  to  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
business:  the  removal  of  the  family,  and  the 
illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Deloraine  had  occa- 
sioned great  expense  to  those  whose  means 
were  so  inadequate  towards  defraying  it;  much 
of  their  capital  was  drawn  out  and  spent,  and 
they  found  themselves  reduced  to  a  slender 
revenue,  insufficient  to  maintain  them  in  com- 
fort after  the  payment  of  their  debts.  But  on 
the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Deloraine  was 
entitled  to  a  small  jointure  which  at  her  mar- 
riage her  brother-in-law  had  engaged  to  pay  ; 
this  she  found  no  possibility  of  claiming,  without 
going  to  England.    A  letter  was  forwarded  from 
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her  to  her  uncle,  who  was  a  West  India  mer- 
chant in  the  city.  It  was  very  long  before  the 
answer  to  it  reached  her,  which  she  found  kind 
and  satisfactory,  for  he  assured  her  he  would  take 
the  necessary  measures  concerning  her  jointure, 
and  also  invited  her  and  her  daughter  to  take 
up  their  abode  with  him  until  their  affairs  were 
arranged ;  they  in  consequence  prepared  to  cross 
the  sea,  which  by  the  assistance  of  some  friends, 
and  by  paying  a  good  deal,  they  were  enabled  to 
do  on  board  a  neutral  vessel. 

Mr.  Play  fair,  Mrs.  Deloraine's  uncle,  received 
them  with  much  cordiality;  his  wife  with  stiff 
and  vulgar  civility,  but  no  kindness,  indeed  she 
seemed  cross  and  out  of  humour.  The  fact  was 
that  Mrs.  Deloraine,  since  her  marriage,  having 
been  thrown  into  a  higher  style  of  society,  had 
formerly  rather  neglected  her  city  relations,  and 
this  Mrs.  Playfair  did  not  forget ;  consequently 
her  husband's  invitation  had  not  been  sanctioned 
by  her,  although  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
his  will  in  that  respect.     They  had  two   sons, 
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partners  in  the  firm  ;  one  daughter  married  to  a 
solicitor,  and  one  still  unmarried,  whose  age 
perhaps  gave  her  a  right  to  place  herself  on 
the  list  of  old  maids ;  but  she  did  not  avail 
herself  of  the  privilege,  for  her  manners,  airs, 
and  dress  were  those  of  a  girl  of  sixteen.  When 
she  appeared  at  dinner,  she  was  attired  in  the 
height  of  the  last  year's  fashion,  recently  imported 
within  the  precincts  of  Temple  Bar ;  she 
affected  a  mincing  manner,  and  had  a  great 
many  exclusive  jokes  with  Mr.  Playfair's  clerk, 
a  handsome  vulgar  young  man.  As  for  her 
brothers,  they  both  appeared  to  be  much  struck 
by  their  young  cousin's  beauty,  and  paid  her 
many  attentions  in  different  ways;  one  worried 
her  with  compliments  and  never-ending  ques- 
tions, the  other  filled  her  plate  with  eatables 
and  continued  pressing  her  to  eat,  after  she  had 
no  appetite  remaining. 

In  the  evening  came  the  married  daughter, 
and  her  husband .     She  was  rather  more  inelegant 
than   the  others;    talked  much   of  her   house- 
c   2 
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keeping  and  servants,  as  well  as  of  her  children, 
some  of  whom  were  at  school  and  some  at  home, 
and  repeated  all  the  gossip  she  could  recollect, 
emerging  from  the  coteries  of  Finsbury  Square. 
She  did  not  show  much  civility  to  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Deloraine  beyond  making  inquiries  about  their 
sea -sickness,  and  remarking  that  Rosina  spoke 
English  with  a  French  accent,  which  defect  she 
strongly  recommended  her  getting  rid  of.  She 
warmed,  however,  before  the  evening  was  over, 
and  offered  to  take  her  some  night  to  the 
play,  or  Sadlers  Wells,  but  Rosina  excused 
herself,  on  account  of  her  mourning. 

The  husband  was  an  ill  looking  man,  who 
gave  the  idea  of  vulgarity  personified.  Old 
Playfair  himself  was  in  every  respect  the  best  of 
the  party;  his  manners  were  quiet  and  easy, 
and  he  looked  as  good-humoured  and  kind- 
hearted  as  he  really  was. 

His  nieces  remained  under  his  roof,  until  the 
business  of  the  jointure  was  arranged,  and  then 
Mrs.  Deloraine  sought  to  find  herself  an  eligible 
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residence  in  the  country.  A  small  house  with  a 
garden,   at   the   entrance  of  a  pretty  village  in 

shire,  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Playfair  for 

her ;  it  was  placed  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
country,  and  had  t  the  advantage  of  a  good 
neighbourhood  ;  the  price  asked  was  reasonable, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  exactly  what  was  wanted. 
Playfair  escorted  his  relations  thither,  and  pro- 
cured from  one  of  his  acquaintances  a  letter  of 
introduction  for  them  to  a  lady  living  near  the 
place  in  a  handsome  country  house. 

On  their  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Playfair  and 
her  daughter,  the  former  expressed  little  regret 
at  their  departure,  nor  did  the  latter  shew  much 
civility,  and  they  were  not  sorry  to  find  them- 
selves established  in  a  house  of  their  own.  It 
was  now  the  middle  of  summer,  and  the  weather 
was  sultry.  After  being  in  a  species  of  impri- 
sonment, in  close  and  darkened  rooms,  in  a  con- 
fined part  of  the  city,  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
change  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  country. 
The  house  was  not  large,  but  clean  and  prettily 
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furnished  ;  the  little  drawing-room  opened  by  a 
glass  door  on  a  garden  well  stocked  with  flowers, 
where  a  green  table  and  chairs  were  placed  on 
a  grass-plat,  under  the  shade  of  a  large  elm- 
tree.  Here,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  Rosina 
brought  her  work  and  her  books,  and  here  she 
read  to  her  mother,  and  tried  every  means  to 
amuse  and  divert  her  from  the  melancholy 
which  continued  to  oppress  her. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  would  consent 
to  see  any  vistor ;  but  when  the  calm  and  pleas- 
ing tenor  of  her  present  life  had  restored  her  to 
more  composure  of  mind,  she  made  a  few  ac- 
quaintances, one  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Delmar, 
the  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Playfair  had  given  her  a 
letter  of  introduction;  a  good-humoured,  cheer- 
ful person  of  middle  age,  fond  of  society,  and 
rich  enough  to  enjoy  it  as  she  wished.  Left  a 
widow,  without  children,  and  with  a  large  inde- 
pendence, she  found  plenty  of  friends  eager  to 
supply  her  want  of  domestic  associates,  and  to 
benefit    by   her   hospitable   inclinations.     Her 
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mansion,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  village,  was  often  filled 
with  company,  and  she  was  never  quite  alone. 
In  the  village  itself  lived  Mrs.  Graham,  an  old 
lady,  with  two  daughters  of  middle  age,  chari- 
table, friendly  people,  of  slender  fortune,  who 
were  soon  found  to  be  an  agreeable  acquisition 
to  Mrs.  Deloraine's  society;  for  one  of  the 
Miss  Grahams  was  a  clever  person,  well-in- 
formed, and  sensible,  a  useful  and  pleasant 
acquaintance.  She  taught  Rosina  many  pretty 
works,  and  assisted  her  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants ;  by  her  help,  the  following  spring,  a 
little  greenhouse,  adjoining  to  the  house,  was 
filled  with  a  profusion  of  choice  geraniums. 

In  course  of  time,  and  when  her  mother  was 
able  to  bear  the  sound  of  music,  which  always 
grates  harshly  on  the  ear  of  one  oppressed  by 
sorrow,  a  good  piano  was  procured  from  the 
nearest  town,  and  she  employed  herself  in  culti- 
vating her  talent  for  singing  as  well  as  playing  ; 
in   drawing  she  was  already  a  proficient.     With 
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so  many  occupations  she  enjoyed  herself  at 
home,  nor  ever  left  her  mother,  (who  declined 
going  into  company,)  by  accepting  the  invita- 
tions she  received  to  visit  at  the  neighbouring 
country  places.  Next  to  that  of  amusing  and 
pleasing  her  mother,  her  great  object  was  the 
improvement  of  her  mind.  Miss  Graham  pro- 
cured for  her  many  useful  books  of  history  and 
travels.  Through  her  father's  care  she  had 
formerly  learned  something  of  Italian  and  Ger- 
man, and  she  new  applied  herself  particularly 
to  the  study  of  the  former,  which  was  dear  to 
her  from  being  the  native  language  of  Henri 
Fiavoli,  whom  she  ceased  not  to  think  of  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  his  assurance  of  returning  to 
her  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  his  power.  Nor 
were  the  poor  neglected  by  her;  with  Miss 
Graham  for  a  guide,  she  sought  out  their 
cottages,  worked  for  the  more  forlorn,  and 
assisted  them  in  all  that  was  within  her  means ; 
thus  was  her  time  spent  in  quiet  seclusion,  and 
years  passed  on  in  comfort  and  tranquillity. 
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Alas  !  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor  girl  were 
not  ended ;  one  more  dreadful  than  all  occurred. 
Her  mother's  delicate  frame  was  not  able  to 
resist  the  cold  of  a  severe  winter,  and  an  illness 
in  consequence,  shortly  brought  her  to  the 
grave,  and  deprived  her  unhappy  child  of  the 
only  friend  and  support  she  had  on  earth. 

She  was  now  alone  in  the  world,  and  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  desire  to  survive  her  beloved 
parent;  in  vain  did  the  kind  Miss  Graham  and 
her  bonne,  who  had  come  withherfrom  France, 
attempt  to  give  her  comfort,  and  inspire  her 
with  resignation  ;  excessive  grief  brought  on  a 
severe  and  protracted  illness,  and  ere  long  her 
life  was  despaired  of.  The  care  of  her  kind 
friends,  and  her  youth,  and  good  constitu- 
tion, however,  in  course  of  time,  restored  her 
to  health,  but  her  happiness  seemed  gone  for 
ever. 

The  blow  was  too  severe  to  be  easily  got  over, 
yet  her  gratitude  to  those  who  attended  her  was 
unbounded.     She  felt  what  she  owed   to  their 
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care,  yet  still  thought  it  would  have  been  better 
for  her  had  she  not  survived  her  mother. 

"I  have  lost  all,"  she  would  say,  "who  now 
will  care  for  me  ? ' 

Her  bonne  reminded  her  of  the  words  her 
poor  mother  had  pronounced  on  her  death-bed, 
as  she  spoke  of  her  darling  child  then  about  to 
become  an  orphan ;  t(  The  Lord  will  be  her 
parent,"  she  said,  "he  will  protect  her,  for  she 
deserves  it ;  she  is  an  angel  on  earth." 

Mr.  Playfair  had  come  to  attend  his  niece's 
funeral,  and  invited  Rosina,  as  soon  as  her  grief 
should  be  in  some  degree  subsided,  to  come  and 
reside  in  his  family ;  but  she  could  never  bear  the 
thoughts  of  being  with  people  so  unsuitable  to 
herself;  she  therefore  begged  him  to  excuse  her 
availing  herself  of  his  well  meant  offer  of  an 
asylum  in  his  house,  preferring  to  remain  at  pre- 
sent where  she  was,  as  the  lease  of  her  house  was 
not  yet  at  an  end  ;  and  as  the  vicinity  of  her 
dear  friend,  Miss  Graham,  was  her  best  consola- 
tion in  her  sorrow. 
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It  was  many  months  before  she  saw  any  other 
persons  than  the  members  of  that  amiable 
family,  and  her  kind-hearted  maid,  Dorothee, 
whom  she  considered  more  as  a  friend  than  a 
servant.  At  length  she  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  resume  her  usual  occupations,  but  was 
long  unable  to  touch  the  piano.  Her  breaking 
heart  could  not  bear  the  sound  of  music.  When 
her  affliction  had  somewhat  subsided,  she  con- 
sented to  spend  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Delmar, 
who  had  shewn  her  much  kindness  since  her 
mother's  death,  and  had  pressingly  invited  her 
to  pay  her  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  change  of  scene, 
and  at  that  time  had  no  company  at  her  house' 
She  came  to  fetch  her  in  her  carriage.  Rosin  a 
felt  grateful  for  her  kindness,  but  was  not  sorry 
to  return  to  her  cottage,  and  the  society  of  the 
Grahams,  who  seldom  went  from  home,  on  ac- 
count of  their  mother,  who  was  infirm  and  nearly 
blind. 

About  three  weeks  after,  she  was  again  invited 
to  Penley  Place,  Mrs.  Delmar's  hospitable  resi- 
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dence,  and  again,  on  her  acceptance  of  the 
invitation,  the  good  Lady's  carriage  came  to 
fetch  her ;  nor  was  she  sorry  this  time  to  go,  for 
she  was  beginning  to  find  her  life,  alone  as  she 
was,  and  without  an  object  to  rest  her  thoughts 
upon,  (which  her  mother  had  been  to  her),  dull 
and  monotonous.  The  Grahams  were  old  and 
grave,  and  she  could  not  help  longing  for  some 
younger  ally, — some  second  Eugenie  de  Ce- 
solles. 

Mrs.  Delmar  received  her  with  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  affection,  telling  her  she  should  not 
let  her  go  away  again  in  a  hurry;  also  that  she 
was  expecting  the  arrival  of  her  brother,  with  his 
daughter,  who  were  coming  to  remain  a  month 
or  two ;  and  as  she  was  very  fond  of  her  niece, 
she  intended  to  make  the  time  pass  as  pleasantly 
as  possible  during  her  stay,  by  asking  a  great  deal 
of  company  to  her  house. 

"  You  will  be  delighted  with  her,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  for  she  is  quite  as  accomplished  as 
yourself,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  cleverness.  She 
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sings  and  plays  like  a  professor,  and  you  will 
find  her  a  most  charming  companion,  for  she  is 
very  little  older  than  yourself — two  or  three 
years  perhaps.  One  thing  I  must  tell  you 
though  ;  she  is  very  handsome,  indeed  quite  a 
beauty,  as  appears  by  the  admiration  she  gets 
from  all  the  gentlemen,  but  for  that  matter  I  am 
sure,  my  dear,  you  are  incapable  of  envy  or 
jealousy  on  that  account;  besides,  why  need 
you  feel  any,  for  you  are  so  pretty  yourself." 

As  she  said  this,  she  installed  her  young  guest 
in  her  bedroom,  that  she  might  dress  for  dinner, 
and  left  her  rather  astonished  at  her  ridiculous 
tirade,  but  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
pleasant  companion  in  the  new  comer. 

The  young  lady,  on  being  introduced  to  her, 
when  they  met  in  the  drawing-room,  seemed  very 
civil  and  obliging,  and  poor  Rosina,  who  haa 
felt  much  intimidated  and  melancholy  on  first 
coming  among  strangers,  was  soon  put  at  her 
ease  by  the  apparent  cheerful  and  good  humoured 
manners  of  the  party.    It  consisted,  besides  her- 
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self  and  Mrs.  Delmar,  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Frank- 
land,  the  brother  and  niece  of  the  hostess ; 
Lady  Shirley,  an  old  lady  with  two  favourite 
dogs ;  and  Miss  Macvicar  her  demoiselle  de 
compagnie ;  Mr.  Verdure,  a  young  parvenu, 
who  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  give  himself 
airs  ;  and  many  others,  who  were  merely  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  dine  and  return  at 
night. 

At  dinner,  Rosina  found  herself  placed 
between  Mr.  Frankland  and  an  odd-looking 
young  man  who  spoke  little  and  ate  a  good  deal. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sat  Miss  Frank  - 
land  and  Mr.  Verdure ;  the  latter,  attracted  by 
her  beauty,  putting  his  glass  to  his  eye,  asked  his 
neighbour  who  she  was.  The  answer  he  received 
did  not  appear  to  create  any  interest  in  favour 
of  the  poor  orphan  girl,  for  he  paid  no  further 
attention  to  her,  and  occupied  himself  in  the 
intervals  of  eating,  in  making  himself  agreeable 
to  the  elegant  Miss  Frankland,  with  jokes  and 
remarks  full  of  attempts  at  wit,  interspersed  with 
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compliments   to    herself,    all  which    were    very 
well  received. 

When  the  second  course  was  about  to  be  put 
on  the  table,  a  fresh  arrival,  which  appeared  to 
be  altogether  unexpected,  caused  infinite  bustle, 
excuses  from  Mrs.  Delmar,  and  bringing  back 
part  of  the  dinner,  with  apologies  from  the  new 
guest,  who  was  no  other  than  Sir  Owen  Shirley, 
step-son  to  the   old  lady  with   the  dogs  ;  as  she 
had  given  notice  that  he  was  not  yet  returned 
from   London,  although  invited,   it   was    never 
conjectured  that  he  was  likely  to  make  his  appear- 
ance,  and  his  place   at  table  by  the  side  of  the 
lady    of  the    house    had   been  appropriated  to 
a  simpering  Mr.   Ellis,  whilst  on  her  other  side 
sat    a    rubicund  jovial    looking  Baronet.      She 
gave  orders  that  a  seat  should  be  placed  for  Sir 
Owen  next  to    her   niece,  who  welcomed  him 
with  much  cordiality,  and  to  whom  Mr.   Ver- 
dure's  wit  afforded  no  longer  any   attractions  ; 
for  it  is  necessary  to   say  that  Sir  Owen  Shirley 
was    a   fashionable     young    Baronet,    far   from 
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good  looking,  but  possessed  of  five  or  six 
thousand  a  year ;  he  was  for  sometime  after  taking 
his  seat  at  table  more  bent  upon  satisfying  his 
hunger,  than  joining  in  conversation,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  that  happy  result  took  place  ; 
but  as  everything  must  have  an  end,  his  atten- 
tions to  his  palate  began  to  abate,  and  he  looked 
round  the  table,  made  gracious  replies  to  Mrs. 
Del  mar's  civilities,  gave  laconic  answers  to  his 
mother-in-law's  questions,  and  polite  ones  to 
those  of  Miss  Frankland,  who  spoke  of  London, 
the  Opera,  &c.  His  wandering  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  lovely  face  of  Rosina,  who  was  not 
much  troubled  by  the  conversation  of  either 
of  her  neighbours,  and  was  longing  for  the  end 
of  the  dinner,  which  would  relieve  her  from  the 
vicinity  of  such  stupid  people.  At  this  moment 
she  was  addressed  from  the  top  of  the  table  by 
Mrs.  Delmar. 

"My  dear  Miss  Deloraine,  I  hope  you  have 
everything  you  like.  Brother,  pray  take  care  of 
her." 
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"  With  pleasure,"  said  the  pompous  Mr. 
Frankland,  filling  her  and  himself  each  a  glass 
of  wine  ;  but  Piosina  declined  his  offer  politely, 
and  finding  herself  thus  a  momentary  object  of 
attention,  her  heightened  colour  added  to  her 
beauty. 

u  May  I  ask  you,"  said  Sir  Owen  to  Miss 
Frankland,  "  who  is  that  young  lady  opposite  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  her  before  to-day,"  she  replied 
with  a  careless  air,  "but  I  believe  she  is  a  sort 
of  protege  of  my  aunt's." 

"  She  is  extremely  pretty  !" 

"Do  you  really  think  so?  I  should  have 
imagined  you  were  too  much  used  to  the  sight  of 
real  beauty  in  London  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  looks  of  a  country  miss." 

"  The  beauties  of  the  country  are  always  the 
freshest,"  he  replied  ;  "  you  ought  to  agree  with 
me  in  that  respect,"  and  he  turned  on  her  an 
admiring  gaze; — "but  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
believe  you  do  not  call  yourself  a  country  belle, 
at  least  only  for  the  time  present : — when  did 
you  leave  town  ?" 
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Pleased  with  his  compliment,  and  very 
desirous  of  captivating  the  Baronet,  which  she 
had  already  had  hopes  of  doing  during  other 
visits  at  her  aunt's,  where  they  had  met  as  well 
as  in  town,  she  employed  all  her  powers  of  fas- 
cination, such  as  flattery  direct  and  indirect, 
sentimental  remarks,  and  agreeing  with  all  he 
said ;  although  during  their  conversation  he 
looked  a  great  deal  at  Rosina,  Miss  Frankland's 
vanity  whispered  to  her  as  a  certainty  on  leaving 
the  dinner  table,  that  she  had  completed  her 
conquest,  and  should  ere  long  be  Lady  Shirley. 
She  beamed  with  good  humour. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Arabella,"  said  her  aunt, 
taking  her  hand,  "  you  had  your  favourite 
Cavalier  next  to  you ;  you  seemed  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  each  other,  and  I  suspect  I 
shall  soon  have  a  wedding  in  my  family. " 

"  No,  no,  aunt,"  she  answered  affectedly,  "  he 
has  too  much  choice  among  all  the  London 
beauties  to  think  of  me." 

Her    triumphant    smile    belied     her   words. 
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"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Delmar, 
leaving  her  to  attend  to  the  rest  of  her  company. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  dress,  country 
balls,  domestic  details,  and  illnesses,  as  is 
generally  the  custom  among  ladies  after  dinner 
in  the  country,  before  they  are  joined  by  the 
gentlemen.  Rosina  was  unable  to  mix  in  any 
part  of  the  discourse  going  on,  being  new  to 
the  society,  and  remained  silent,  till  one  of  the 
young  ladies  spoke  to  her  of  their  mutual 
acquaintance,  Miss  Graham,  which  subject 
interested  her  more  than  listening  to  the  gossip- 
ing going  on  among  the  rest. 

Miss  Arabella,  seated  between  two  girls,  paid 
no  attention  to  what  they  were  saying,  and 
appeared  to  be  half  asleep ;  however,  the 
entrance  of  the  gentlemen  brought  back  her 
vivacity.  Sir  Owen  placed  himself  near  her,  and 
Mr.  Verdure  on  a  stool  at  her  feet;  there  was 
no  end  to  his  puns  and  pretty  speeches. 

"  My  dear  Arabella,"  called  out  Mrs.  Del- 
mar,   when    the  business   of  taking  coffee  was 
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over,  from  a  distant  sofa,  when  she  was  tired  of 
listening  to  Lady  Shirley's  tedious  account 
of  her  dog's  ear-ache,  "  will  you  let  us  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  sing  ?" 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  aunt,"  she  replied  in  a 
most  conceited  manner,  "  I  have  quite  lost  my 
voice  ;  don't  you  hear  how  hoarse  I  am?"  (N.B. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  it,  and  every  body 
agreed  that  she  must  mistake,  and  was  not 
hoarse  at  all.)  All  difficulties  would  probably 
have  been  shortly  surmounted,  but  ere  the  fair 
one  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  united  prayers  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Delmar,  who  con- 
cluded that  her  niece  preferred  continuing  her 
flirtation  with  Sir  Owen,  had  already  crossed  the 
room  to  attack  Rosina. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Deloraine,''  said  she,  "  you 
are,  I  know,  too  amiable  and  too  good  to  refuse 
to  sing  some  little  thing.  You  will  oblige  me 
so  much,  and  you  sing  so  well.  Come,  my  dear, 
do  not  be  afraid  f  and  she  led  her,  nolens  volens, 
to  the  piano. 
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"  There  are  none  but  friends  here,  and  I 
dare  say  they  will  not  listen,  if  you  would  rather 
not." 

This  ridiculous  assurance  did  not  succeed  in 
inspiring  her  victim  with  courage,  though  the 
temptation  thrown  out  of  not  being  attended  to, 
should  she  undergo  the  trouble  of  singing,  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  excite  a  smile.  But  she 
wished  to  please  her  kind  hostess  ;  and,  although 
it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  sung  before  so 
many  people,  (and  she  could  not  help  regretting 
that  her  talent  should  ever  have  been  made 
known  to  Mrs.  Delmar,  from  her  having 
sung  to  her  when  they  were  alone  during  her 
former  visit)  yet  she  tried  to  do  her  best,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  the  better  of  her  timidity. 
She  chose  a  French  romance,  and  her  fine  melo- 
dious voice,  modified  by  taste  and  expression, 
was  a  charm  to  all  who  heard  her. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  a  good-humoured  young  woman, 
placed  herself  near  the  piano,  in  order  to  afford 
her  some  support ;  for,  as  to  Mrs.   Delmar,  she 
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had  returned  to  her  sofa,  as  soon  as  she  had 
gained  her  point,  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  listening.  When  the  song  was  concluded,  Miss 
Frankland  was  easily  induced  to  give  way  to  the 
universal  entreaties  of  the  company,  and  took 
her  seat  at  the  piano,  where  she  executed  an 
Italian  bravura,  with  a  great  many  roulades, 
rather  out  of  tune.  A  false  attempt  at  taste, 
and  an  unpleasing  though  powerful  voice ;  her 
manner  was  unnatural  and  affected,  and  the  faces 
she  found  it  necessary  to  make,  in  order  to  bring 
forth  her  high  notes,  quite  disfigured  her.  She 
had  probably  never  practised  her  exercise  before 
a  looking-glass,  which  we  should  advise  all 
beauties,  who  set  up  for  singers,  to  make  a  point 
of  doing. 

Mr.  Verdure  was  in  raptures,  as  well  as  every 
one  else,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the  applause. 
Just  then  Rosina  dropped  her  glove,  which  she 
had  taken  off  to  help  herself  to  some  tea ;  Sir 
Owen  picked  it  up,  and,  politely  presenting  it  to 
her,  he  placed  himself  on  a  vacant  seat  near  her 
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and  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  joining  in  the  conversation 
seemed  sufficiently  pleased  with  the  situation  he 
had  chosen  to  remain  there  for  some  time.  They 
spoke  of  music,  and  Rosina,  though  conscious  of 
not  thinking  of  what  she  said,  praised  Miss 
Frankland's  singing. 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Owen,  "  it  is  very  fine,  I 
make  no  doubt,  but  I  am  no  great  judge  of 
Italian  singing  ;  I  prefer,  at  any  time,  a  simple 
ballad,  or  rather  a  French  romance^  such  as  we 
have  heard  this  evening.  May  I  say  how  much  I 
was  charmed  with  Miss  Deloraine's  exquisite 
singing  ?  I  never  heard  anything  sweeter  ;  but 
there  was  not  enough  of  it — it  was  really  too  short, 
and  I  suspect  you  left  out  some  of  the  stanzas, — 
it  certainly  was  too  short." 

"  It  is  better  you  should  think  so,"  said  Ro- 
sina ;  "  if  I  had  sung  all  the  verses,  it  would  have 
appeared  to  you,  and  to  every  one  else,  a  great 
deal  too  long." 

This  led  to  compliments,  which  were  met  by 
no  encouragement  from  her;  yet  as  the  conver- 
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sation  continued  in  a  lively  manner,  she  did  not 
shew  herself  unable  to  sustain  it,  and  as  she 
laughed  at  some  amusing  remark  of  his,  she 
looked  so  pretty  and  animated,  that  Miss  Frank- 
land,  who  had  left  the  piano,  did  not  at  all  like 
the  admiration  beaming  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
Baronet,  as  he  gazed  on  the  countenance  of  her 
aunfs  protege,  as  she  had  named  her  to  him. 
She  advanced  towards  them  and  eagerly  re- 
quested the  favour  of  her  to  oblige  them  by 
another  song.  Rosina  assured  her  she  recol- 
lected nothing  more  by  heart,  but  her  tormentor, 
unwilling  to  leave  her  where  she  was,  continued 
indefatigable  in  her  entreaties,  declaring  she  had 
so  large  a  collection  of  vocal  music,  that  it  was 
impossible  nothing  could  be  found  which  Miss 
Deloraine  knew.  Her  aunt  coming  up,  joined  in 
the  request,  and  taking  her  hand  led  her  once 
more  to  the  instrument,  whilst  Miss  Frankland, 
notwithstanding  the  great  desire  she  had  ex- 
pressed to  hear  her  sing,  did  not  follow,  but  sat 
down   in  the  place  she  had  left,   and  drew  Sir 
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Owen's  attention  to  herself  by  some  remarks 
which  she  knew  would  please  him. 

Meantime  Rosina  looked  over  the  music, 
and  at  length  found  an  Italian  cavatina,  which 
she  had  tried  before  ;  this  she  sang  with  so  much 
taste  and  flexibility,  that  Miss  Frankland  could 
not  help  regretting  she  had  employed  so  much 
solicitation  in  order  to  give  her  the  power  of 
shining  so  much  more  than  she  expected  ;  for 
she  could  have  no  idea  that  she  was  capable  of 
singing  Italian  well,  and  there  was  nothing  else 
in  her  collection.  Sir  Owen  had  risen  from  his 
seat,  and  placing  himself  near  the  piano,  gazed 
on  the  charming  countenance  of  the  songstress, 
and  listened  with  delight  to  the  silvery  tones 
which  issued  from  the  most  beautiful  mouth 
and  teeth  that  had  ever  met  his  eyes.  Miss 
Frankland  rose  also,  and  expressed  admiration 
by  one  or  two  loud  bravas,  fit  to  disconcert  the 
timid  performer;  then  talking  in  no  low  tone  to 
Sir  Owen,  she  said : 

"  That  is  a  charming  air ;  do   you   not  think 
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so  ?  you  must  have  heard sing  it  at  the  Opera. 

Ah  !  if  one  could  sing  like  her !  but  that  is 
impossible,  and  I  think  no  one  ought  to  attempt 
it — are  not  you  of  my  opinion  ? — do  not  you 
think  so  ?"  she  repeated  still  louder,  as  she  saw 
he  did  not  attend  to  her. 

"  Think  what  ?"  he  asked,  as  the  song  was 
just  come  to  a  close.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
did  not  hear  what  you  said  to  me ;  but  is  it  not 
enchanting  !  how  divinely  she  sings  !" 

He  then  approached  Rosina,  and  paid  her 
many  compliments,  which  she  received  with 
modesty  and  grace. 

A  table  was  placed  in  the  next  room  for  a 
round  game.  Mrs.  Delmar  invited  her  com- 
pany to  it,  and  by  her  care,  Sir  Owen  was 
seated  next  to  Arabella,  trying  their  chance, 
with  a  good  many  more  of  the  party,  at  a  pool 
of  commerce.  Rosina  kept  aloof,  for  she  would 
not  play  at  cards  to  risk  losing  the  little  money 
she  had ;  and  soon  after,  at  the  request  of  some 
of  the  young  ladies,  who  had,  as  well  as  herself, 
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declined  playing  commerce,  which  they  voted 
a  bore,  she  went  to  the  piano,  and  played 
some  French  country  dances,  or  as  they  are 
called  now,  quadrilles,  and  two  or  three  very 
pretty  waltzes.  The  Miss  Berners,  most  inde- 
fatigable dancers,  with  two  other  outsiders  from 
the  card-table,  inspired  by  the  spirited  music 
going  on,  began  to  dance,  and,  by  degrees, 
others  joined  them.  The  young  ones,  who  were 
forced  to  continue  at  the  game,  fidgetted  on 
their  chairs,  and  longed  for  the  end  of  the 
stupid  round  of  commerce, — no  people  before 
were  ever  so  earnest  in  their  wishes  to  die  ; 
although  the  pool  was  very  tempting,  the  dancing 
caught  their  fancy  still  more. 

"lam  dead,  thank  Heaven,"  said  one,  who 
bounced  off  to  join  the  merry  group ;  "  so  am 
I,"  cried  the  man  next  to  her,  and  they  made 
another  couple. 

"  How  delightfully  Miss  Deloraine  plays !" 
said  Mrs.  Delmar,  perfectly  unaware  of  the 
frown  which,  if  she  had  loooked  that  way,  she 
d2 
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might  have  spied  on  Arabella's  brow ;  "  it  makes 
one  long  to  dance  oneself,"  remarked  the  red- 
faced  Baronet. 

"  Oh  !  Sir  John,  you  must  not  think  of  dying 
yet,  you  have  two  lives  remaining.  I  am  afraid 
you  will  get  the  pool.  Arabella,  too,  has  a  good 
chance ;  Sir  Owen,  you  have  one  remaining  I  see." 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  die  next,"  said  Sir  Owen,  "  I 
have  a  very  bad  hand." 

"  No,  no,  do  not  die  yet,"  said  Arabella,  "  let 
me  see  your  hand  ;  it  will  mend :" — and  she 
threw  out  one  of  her  best  cards  to  make  his 
hand  better,  but  it  was  in  vain.  He  played  so 
ill  as  to  give  up  the  court-card  she  had  discarded 
for  his  sake,  and  when  his  turn  came,  fifteen 
was  all  he  had  to  shew. 

"  Dead  !  dead  !"  cried  Sir  John ;  "  I  give  you 
joy ;  you  may  now  go  and  dance  at  your  own 
burial;" — and  a  hoarse  laugh  proclaimed  the 
Baronet's  ideas  of  his  own  wit.  Sir  Owen  started 
up,  but  was  arrested  in  his  progress  to  the 
other  room  by  Miss  Frankland's  begging  him  to 
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give  her  advice  in  putting  out.  A  new  round 
followed,  and  she  lost ;  then  jumping  up,  she 
gave  her  remaining  counter  to  the  lady  next 
her,  declaring  she  was  sick  of  playing,  as  the 
game  lasted  so  long,  and  hastened  to  follow  Sir 
Owen  to  the  dance ;  but  he  was  not  waiting  for 
her  there.  She  saw  him,  alas  !  seated  near  the 
piano,  and  not  far  from  the  lovely  musician, 
who,  with  smiling  face,  and  brilliant  finger,  was 
exerting  her  energies  to  amuse  others,  not 
younger  than  herself. 

"  You  must  be  tired,"  said  he,  as  she  rested 
a  little  from  her  labours.  "  Can  no  one  take 
your  place,  that  you  may  dance  yourself?" 

Mrs.  Ellis  then  offered  to  play  in  her  stead, 
but  she  could  only  play  some  old  English 
country  dances,  which  her  mother  had  taught 
her  when  she  first  learnt  her  rudiments  of  music, 
which  had  not  since  been  brought  to  any  im- 
provement ;  she  knew  Sir  Roger  de  Co^erley, 
and  Jenny  Nettle. 

"  Then  let  us  have   Sir  Roger  de  Coverley," 
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said  Sir  Owen,  "  it  is  a  famous  merry  dance, 
and  Miss  Deloraine  will  do  me  the  honour  of 
being  my  partner,  will  she  not  ?" 

But  Rosina  felt  no  inclination  for  dancing ; 
though  naturally  of  a  joyous  disposition,  she  had 
not  sufficiently  recovered  her  spirits  since  the 
loss  she  had  sustained  to  partake  of  so  much 
gaiety.  She,  therefore,  declined  accepting  Sir 
Owen's  offer,  and  declaring  she  was  not  tired  of 
playing,  continued  to  do  so  with  redoubled  spirit. 

The  ball  was  now  considerably  enlarged,  and 
Miss  Frankland  willingly  agreed  to  dance  with 
Sir  Owen.  By  degrees,  great  part  of  the 
company  took  their  departure,  those  remaining 
in  the  house,  consisting  of  the  Franklands, 
Shirleys,  Miss  Macvicar,  and  Mr.  Verdure. 

The  next  day  the  amusements  were  in  a 
quieter  style ;  the  following  mornings  were 
generally  passed  in  walking,  riding,  working; 
with  dinner  company  every  day,  and  now  and 
then,  an  additional  sleeping  visitor.  In  this  con- 
stant  succession  of  company  a   fortnight    was 
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spent,  during  which  time  Miss  Frankland  did 
not   appear   to   have  made    much    progress  in 
gaining  possession  of   Sir  Owen's  heart.     The 
two  or  three  first  days  he  had  accompanied  her 
and  her  father  in  their  riding  excursions,  but 
soon  after  seemed  to  prefer  walking,  particularly 
in   any  party  which  included   Rosina,  and  his 
looks   and  attentions  were   more   bestowed  on 
her  than  was  at  all  agreeable  to  Arabella,  whose 
vanity  could  no  longer  mislead  her,  or  prevent 
her  seeing  how  much  his  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  Rosina,  who  gave  him  no  encouragement, 
or  seemed  even  aware  of  his  admiration.   Unless 
when  desired  by  Mrs.  Del  mar  to  remain  with 
the  party,  she  generally  stayed  in  her  room  in 
the  mornings,  employing  herself  in  reading  and 
drawing.      As  she    rose  early,  a  solitary  walk 
before  breakfast  was  what  she  most  enjoyed ;  but 
when  Sir  Owen,  following  her  example  of  early 
rising,  joined  her  in  her  walks,  she  discontinued 
them  entirely,  and  took  her  exercise   with  the 
rest  of  the  party.     Disappointed  in  the  hope? 
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of  finding  a  friend  and  companion  in  Mrs. 
Delmar's  worldly  niece,  she  could  still  less  seek 
for  one  among  the  other  young  ladies,  who 
were  often  inmates  at  Penley,  epitomes  of  frivo- 
lity and  ignorance. 

Miss  Frankland  took  an  opportunity  of  com- 
plaining to  her  father. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  she,  "  why  my 
aunt  has  this  Miss  Deloraine  staying  in  the 
house  so  long ;  a  girl  full  of  art,  and  who  is 
doing  everything  she  can  to  catch  Sir  Owen. 
She  is  an  excessive  flirt  all  in  a  sly  way.  My 
aunt,  you  know,  is  always  saying  she  is  so  fond 
of  me,  and  would  do  anything  to  serve  me, — I 
am  sure  this  is  not  a  proof  of  it." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  her  father,  "  my 
sister  is  a  very  good  creature  in  her  way,  but 
she  would  not  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  and  she 
never  sees  farther  than  her  nose." 

"  Cannot  you  speak  to  her  about  it  ?" 

1  <  Why -  I  suppose  the  girl  will  not  stay 

much  longer." 
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"  My  aunt  has  just  asked  her  to  stay  another 
week — I  heard  her." 

"  God  bless  my  soul ! — that  is  too  bad,  and 
certainly  what  she  ought  not  to  have  done  ;  you 
may  depend  upon  my  speaking  to  her  on  the 
subject." 

The  next  morning  Sir  Owen  received  a  letter 
which  compelled  him  to  go  directly  to  town. 
He  seemed  extremely  vexed  at  this  necessity, 
and  expressed  his  regret  in  terms  stronger  than 
the  occasion  called  for.  As  he  spoke  his  eyes 
involuntarily  turned  on  Rosina,  who  was  occu- 
pied with  her  work.  Miss  Frankland  saw  it, 
and  rejoiced  that  he  was  going.  Mrs.  Delmar 
declared  she  never  would  forgive  him  if  he  did 
not  come  back  as  soon  as  possible,  and  made 
him  promise  (which  he  did  most  willingly)  that 
he  would  return  in  three  or  four  days,  if  things 
could  be  so  arranged ;  but  his  stay  in  London 
depended  upon  some  business  of  importance, 
which  he  could  not  neglect. 

A  short  time  after  his  departure  a  conference 
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took  place  between  Mr.  Frankland  and  his 
daughter,  and  in  consequence  of  it  the  former 
gently  opened  the  door  of  his  sister's  dressing- 
room,  where  she  was  preparing  to  go  out. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you,  sister?"  he  asked. 

The  expected  affirmative  was  given,  and  he 
began : — 

"  I  always  thought  and  hoped,  my  dear  sister 
was  interested  in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
my  girl  Arabella  ;  but  I  confess  I  begin  to 
doubt  it." 

"  How,  brother  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  is  it  pos- 
sible you  can  doubt  such  a  thing  ?  upon  what 
grounds  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear,"  he  replied,  placing  himself 
beside  her  on  the  sofa ;  "  when  Arabella  was 
on  a  visit  to  you  three  months  ago,  you  must 
recollect  (indeed  I  have  heard  you  say  so)  there 
was  every  appearance  of  her  having  made  a  con- 
quest of  the  young  man  who  has  just  taken  his 
leave.  A  very  fair  match — good  fortune— one  I 
should  not  have  objected  to." 
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"  Well,  brother,  and  what  have  I  to  do  in  the 
affair  ?  I  cannot  make  the  man  propose, — that 
is  Arabella's  business." 

"  All  was  in  a  very  fair  way;  and  we  both 
felt  your  kindness  in  asking  him  again  to  meet 
her;  for  though  she  has  seen  him  now  and  then 
in  London,  it  has  not  been  often,  and  the 
country  is  the  only  place  for  anything  of  that 
sort." 

"  Well,  he  is  coming  back  again;  he  said  he 
would.  I  asked  him  very  pressingly,  so  when 
he  returns  perhaps " 

u  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  sister.  You  are 
very  good  and  very  considerate,  but  you  do  not 
always  reflect.  Pardon  me— do  not  be  angry — 
I  know  you  to  be  the  kindest  sister  and  the 
kindest  aunt  in  the  world,  and  poor  dear  Ara- 
bella doats  upon  you  ;  but  was  it  fair,  my  dear 
Jane,  to  bring  forward  another  pretty  girl  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  niece  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  Miss  Deloraine  ?  why  she 
is  very  inoffensive  and  amiable,  and  not  at  all 
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a  flirt ;  indeed,  1  never  saw  a  girl  so  properly- 
behaved. " 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  will 
allow  she  is  pretty  ?" 

"  Certainly  so." 

"  And  very  very  pretty,  perhaps  prettier  than 
Arabella." 

"  Oh  no,  brother,  not  prettier  than  Arabella ; 
you  surely  do  not  think  so." 

"  But  other  people  may,  and  do ;  Sir  Owen 
is  evidently  taken  with  her." 

"  I  declare  I  do  not  think  he  likes  her  better 
than  Arabella. — I  never  observed  that  he  did.'' 

"  You  never  observed ! — no,  because  you 
never  thought  of  observing — because  you  have 
no  tact — no " 

"  Well,  brother,  do  not  be  angry  ;  if  he  is 
really  smitten  with  Rosina  Deloraine,  you  know 
it  cannot  be  helped." 

"  But  it  can  be  helped — it  must  be  helped," 
said  Mr.  Frankland,  rising  from  the  sofa  in  a 
rage,  "  or  my   daughter  and  myself  leave  your 
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house  to-morrow  morning,  and  never  set  foot 
into  it  again." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  You  irritate  me,  sister,"  said  he,  reseating 
himself;  "you  provoke  me  by  your  apathy — 
your  nonchalance.  Is  it  not  your  business  as 
well  as  mine?— is  it  not  an  advantage  to  you  as 
well  as  to  me  that  your  niece  should  get  the 
best  match  in  the  county :  and  have  you  not 
over  and  over  again  told  me  how  much  you  had 
Arabella's  interest  at  heart  ?" 

"  Well,  so  I  am  sure  I  have." 

"  Well,  then,  my  good  sister,  let  Miss  Delo- 
raine  go  home  again  before  Sir  Owen  comes 
back  from  London.  I  will  myself  drive  her  there 
in  my  phaeton." 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  brother,  it  was  only  yester- 
day that  I  pressed  her  to  remain  another  week ; 
you  shoull  have  spoken  sooner — how  could  I 
have  an  idea " 

"  You  must  tell  her  something — make  some 
excuse— some  reason— manage  something.', 
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"  Dear  me  !  I  am  so  sorry ;  for,  poor  child, 
she  is  so  lonely  there  in  her  village,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  getting  more  cheerful  since  she 
came." 

"  Yes  ;  I  dare  say, — her  projects  with  regard 
to  Sir  Owen  enliven  her." 

"  You  do  not  know  her — she  is  incapable  of 
making  such  plans,  and  I  do  not  think " 

"  My  dear  sister,"  said  the  peremptory  gentle- 
man, interrupting  her,  "  never  mind  what  you 
think;  if  you  have  your  niece's  interest  and 
happiness  at  heart,  as  I  sincerely  believe  to  be 
the  case,  manage  to  get  that  girl  away  whilst  we 
stay  here,  or  else  we  must  say  to  you  adieu  for 
ever !" 

This  dreadful  threat  had  the  desired  effect ; 
and  after  a  little  more  consultation  between 
them,  and  a  great  deal  of  coaxing  and  flattery 
from  Mr.  Frankland,  Mrs.  Delmar,  who  was 
very  weak,  and  had  all  her  life  been  swayed  by 
her  imperious  brother,  waddled  towards  Rosina's 
apartment,  with  a  faint  impression  of  her  being 
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artful  enough  to  defraud  her  niece  of  Sir  Owen's 
heart.  She  found  her  at  her  drawing,  and  thus 
commenced  the  attack :  — 

"  My  dear,  why  are  you  not  out  this  fine 
day  ?  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  for  a  drive  ;  but 
first  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  It  is  a 
favour  I  am  going  to  ask  you  : — you  must  know 
my  brother  has  just  received  a  letter  from  his 
son,  and  a  cousin  of  ours  besides,  to  say  they 
are  coming  here  directly,  and  I  am  in  the 
greatest  distress,  for  lhave  at  this  moment  only 
one  spare  room  ready.     You  know  the  furniture 

is  altering  in  two  of  them,  and  one  cannot  put 
more  than  one  gentleman  into  a  room,  so  what 

I  shall  do  I  know  not,  unless " 

"  Mine    is   at    your    service,"    said    Rosina 

quickly  ;  "  1  can  easily  go  home,  if  you  will  be 

kind  enough  to  take  me  thither  this  morning  ; 

and  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  return  some 

future  time  when  you  have  no  company,  which 

I  shall  infinitely  prefer." 

"  That  I  will,  my  dear,  you  may  depend  upon 
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it,"  replied  Mrs.  Delmar,  "and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  what  I  say  so 
good-naturedly;  believe  me,  I  shall  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  you,  and  not  to  hear  your  sweet 
nging  again ;  but  I  will  come  and  see  you  as 
often  as  I  can." 

Having  arranged  the  affair  to  her  satisfaction, 
or  rather  to  that  of  her  brother,  she  returned  to 
inform  him  of  his  desire  being  fulfilled  ;  whilst 
Rosina  remained  in  some  surprise  at  the  strange 
and  sudden  manner  in  which  she  had  literally 
received  notice  to  quit. — Ah  !  thought  she,  were 
I  rich,  or  were  my  parents  living,  I  should  not 
be  treated  so ;  alone  and  unprotected,  the  kind- 
ness I  receive  is  considered  as  a  favour  bestowed, 
and  any  liberty  is  taken  with  a  poor  orphan  ! 

The  affectionate  welcome  she  met  with  from 
Dorothee  on  her  return,  was  some  comfort  to 
her  depressed  feelings,  for  it  was  one  to  have 
somebody  that  loved  her.  She  learnt  from  her 
that  old  Mrs.  Graham  was  very  ill,  which  would 
prevent  her  daughters  from  coming  out.     The 
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next  day  she  walked  to  see  them,  accompanied 
by  Dorothee,  and  found  them  both  much  occu- 
pied, and  very  anxious  in  attending  to  their  sick 
parent,  but  they  received  Rosina  with  cordiality, 
and  promised  to  come  and  see  her  as  soon  as 
they  were  able  ;  however,  the  protracted  illness 
of  Mrs.  Graham  kept  them  away  for  some  time. 
Rosina  employed  herself  in  her  usual  avocations, 
but  felt  her  loneliness  more  than  ever. 

A  visit  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  from 
Mrs.  Ellis,  who  lived  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
and  had  been  to  Penley  in  her  way,  gave  her 
some  pleasure,  as  being  a  proof  of  kindness  and 
attention  on  her  part. 

"  I  was  surprised,  my  dear  Miss  Deloraine," 
said  she,  "  to  find,  on  calling  at  Mrs.  Delmar's, 
that  you  had  left  her  to  return  to  your  solitary 
home,  for  you  appear  to  live  here  quite  alone  ; 
is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  have  done  so  for  above  five  months,"  re- 
plied she  ;  and  the  tears  chased  each  other  down 
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her  cheeks,  at  the  recollection  of  the  time  when 
she  had  a  companion. 

"And  why,  then,  did  you  leave  Penley  so 
suddenly  ?  I  had  understood  that  you  were  ex- 
pected to  stay  there  some  time  longer.  I  was 
quite  astonished  to  find  you  were  gone,  and 
Mrs.  Delmar  seemed  much  vexed  about  it;  for 
she  is  really  an  excellent  person,  and  is  very  fond 
of  you." 

"  Vexed !"  cried  Rosina,  in  some  surprise ; 
"  I  think  you  must  mistake." 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  continued,  "  I  had  it  from 
Mrs.  Delmar  herself,  how  excessively  she  la- 
mented your  being  so  determined  on  coming 
away,  as  you  wished  to  be  at  home  ;  and  Mr. 
Frankland  added,  that  you  were  so  positive,  no 
persuasions  could  induce  you  to  stay." 

Rosina  could  not  comprehend  the  use  of  all 
these  inventions.  She  gave  the  real  reason  for 
her  leaving  Penley,  which  was,  her  desire  of 
accommodating  her  hostess,  by  giving   up  her 
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toom,  for  a  visitor  who  was  expected,  and  learnt 
from  Mrs.  Ellis  that  no  such  visitor  had  ar- 
rived. Disgusted  at  Mrs.  Delmar's  and  her 
brother's  hypocrisy,  she  inwardly  determined  to 
go  thither  no  more,  even  should  she  be  invited. 

Mrs.  Ellis  took  her  departure,  having  asked 
Rosina  to  pay  her  a  visit,  at  the  town  where  she 
resided,  some  future  time,  in  case  of  any  temp- 
tation for  her  in  the  way  of  balls  or  races  taking 
place ;  but  the  invitation  was  indefinite,  and 
therefore  considered  by  her,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, as  fait  en  Voir*  She  could  not  help 
thinking  her  gossiping  visitor  came  more  out 
of  curiosity  than  kindness. 

Rosina's  was  not  a  disposition  to  be  cast  down 
for  want  of  company.  She  found  in  her  solitude 
many  ways  of  employing  her  hours  usefully ; 
and  it  never  seemed  to  her  irksome,  nor  did  the 
time  fall  heavy,  until  the  evening  closing  in 
brought  back  a  feeling  of  loneliness  ;  to  remove 
which,  she  frequently  invited  Dorothee  to  bring 
her  work  and  sit  with  her  till  the  hour  of  repose 
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arrived ;  and  as  she  was  an  early  riser,  she  did 
not  keep  late  hours. 

One  morning,  eager  to  finish  a  painting  she 
was  about,  and  anxious  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
in  greater  perfection,  than  the  narrow  limits 
of  her  little  sitting  room  would  allow  of,  she 
brought  her  easel  and  drawing  implements  to 
the  green  table  on  the  lawn  before  the  house, 
and  seating  herself  began  to  paint;  whilst  all 
was  silent  around  her,  save  a  gentle  breeze 
which  wafted  among  the  flowering  bushes,  and 
the  sweet  warbling  of  a  thrush  from  a  neigh- 
bouring thicket.  But  as  she  was  thus  intently 
occupied,  how  many  sorrowful  thoughts  came 
into  her  head  to  disturb  her  tranquillity  ! — what 
painful  recollections  of  days  gone  by  ! — her 
father,  he  who  had  taught  her  to  manage  her 
pencil,  and  whose  instructions  she  was  now  bene* 
fiting  by ;  her  mother,  still  more  regretted,  if 
possible,  both  gone  for  ever !  Her  favourite 
friend  Eugenie,  whom  she  should  probably 
never  see  again  ! — She  thought  how  different 
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that  amiable  girl  was,  from  the  frivolous  affected 
ones  she  had  lately  associated  with,  especially 
Arabella,  who  had  often  treated  her  with  con- 
tempt and  impertinence.  Then  her  young 
lover,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her,  after  so 
many  vows  of  love  and  constancy  !  such  tender 
promises  of  fidelity  and  truth  !  Whilst  painting 
thus  in  total  solitude,  with  so  many  melancholy 
ideas  to  occupy  the  heart ; 

When,  alas  !  recollection  at  hand, 
Oft  hurries  one  on  to  despair.* 

Thought  after  thought  presented  itself  rapidly 
to  her  mind,  and  sad  remembrances  of  former 
times  brought  tears  to  darken  poor  Rosina's  sight. 
At  length,  unable  longer  to  see  what  she  was 
painting,  she  stopped  to  wipe  her  eyes,  when  a 
slight  noise  at  no  great  distance  caused  her  to 
look  towards  the  spot  from  whence  it  came. 
The  little  door,  half  hid  by  clematis  and  honey- 
suckle, which  opened  on  the  path  leading  to  the 

*  Cowper. 
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village  was  unclosed,  and  a  young  lady  elegantly 
dressed  entered  the  garden,  who  was  standing 
irresolute  without  moving  further.  She  seemed 
to  behold,  with  surprise  and  compassion,  the 
young  artist,  who  appeared  to  be  oppressed  with 
grief;  and  then  approaching,  she  begged  to 
apologize  for  having  entered  her  garden.  Rosina, 
much  astonished  at  this  beautiful  apparition, 
which  gave  her  the  idea  of  being  a  good  fairy, 
such  as  she  had  read  of  in  the  tales  of  her  child- 
hood, come  to  afford  her  assistance  in  her  sor- 
rows. She  politely  inquired  if  she  desired 
any  thing. 

"  My  name,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  is  Lady 
Olivia  Darcy.  I  am  travelling  with  my  aunt, 
who  has  been  taken  ill  at  the  village  inn,  and 
while  she  is  getting  some  repose,  I  have  been  to 
visit  a  relation  who  lives  here.  In  my  way 
back,  as  I  passed  your  garden,  I  found  the  door 
half  open ;  the  flowers  within,  and  a  curiosity  I 
could  not  resist,  induced  me  to  come  in." 
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Rosina  could  only  bow.  The  other  continued 
— "  I  have  heard  of  you  from  my  cousin,  Miss 
Graham ;  for  I  conclude  you  are  Miss  Deloraine  ? 
All  she  has  said  about  you  gave  me  the  wish  of 
making  your  acquaintance.  You  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  hope  ;"  and  she  advanced  to  take  her 
hand. 

"  If  you  come  from  my  kind  friend,  Miss 
Graham,"  said  Rosina,  "you  must  be  welcome. 
Do  me  the  pleasure  of  sitting  down,  or  rather 
will  you  come  into  the  house  to  rest  yourself  after 
your  walk  ?" — and  she  led  the  way  into  the  little 
drawing-room. 

"  Do  you  then  live  here  alone  ?"  asked  Lady 
Olivia. 

"  For  some  months  I  have  done  so,"  said  she, 
with  a  sigh  which  she  could  not  restrain,  for  her 
heart  was  still  heavy  from  the  sorrow  she  had 
been  meditating  upon. 

"Yes,  I  know  your  misfortunes, — your  inte- 
resting story.     I  also  am  an  orphan ;  I  lost  a 
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most  beloved  father  about  a  year  ago.  We  shall 
suit  each  other,  from  having  the  same  feeling  ;— 
sympathy  will  draw  us  together.  Is  this  all  your 
doing  ?"  said  she,  examining  the  pictures  which 
ornamented  the  room.  "  How  I  envy  you  your 
talent !  Do  you  paint  flowers  ?  I  am  very  de- 
sirous of  making  an  herbal,  but  I  do  not  paint 
well  enough  myself/' 

The  conversation  continued  in  a  friendly 
one  ; — the  two  young  people  became  better  ac- 
quainted, and  Rosina  was  pravailed  upon  to 
sing  one  of  her  romances  to  please  her  visitor, 
who  soon  after  took  her  leave  to  return  to  the  inn, 
where  her  aunt  was  waiting  for  her.  They 
parted  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and  not 
before  Lady  Olivia  had  invited  her  new  ac- 
quaintance to  pay  her  a  visit  at  her  country 
house,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles.  She  offered  to  send  her  carriage 
for  her,  but  Rosina  did  not  absolutely  agree  to 
go.     She  wished  beforehand  to  ask  Miss  Gra- 
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ham's  advice  with  regard  to  accepting  the  invi- 
tation, from  a  person  so  perfectly  unknown  to 
herself. 

Lady  Olivia  Darcy  was  the  only  child  and 
heiress  of  the  late  Earl  of  Rosmore.  She  had 
lost  her  mother  when  quite  an  infant,  and  from 
her  earliest  days  was  the  idol  of  her  father.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  she  governed  him  and  the 
whole  house  ; — turned  off  and  chose  her  own 
governesses  ; — and,  in  short,  was  a  spoilt  child, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  She  was  quick  and 
clever,  and  had  sufficient  sense  to  prevent  her 
from  appearing  thoroughly  despotic  and  proud. 
She  had  a  warm  heart,  at  least  a  good  deal 
of  enthusiasm,  or  as  the  French  call  it  engoue- 
ment,  generally  fixed  upon  some  particular 
object,  and  her  love  for  her  father  had  been  ex- 
cessive. Since  his  death  she  had  transferred  it 
to  another,  which  idea  became  paramount  in  her 
mind  to  every  thing  else.  Her  caprices  were 
sometimes  insufferable,  having  never  been  ac- 
customed to  respect  any  will  but  her  own  ;  and 
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to  domineer  was  her  natural  propensity.  She  was 
remarkably  handsome,  and  believed  herself  to 
be  even  more  so  than  she  really  was,  for  she  had 
heard  her  beauty  extolled  by  her  father  and  his 
friends  as  being  unique  ;  the  advantage  derived 
from  which  was  that  envy  or  jealousy  on  account 
of  external  charms  never  entered  into  her  head, 
for  of  course  all  other  beauty  must  be  inferior  to 
ners. 

The  Earl  having  no  son,  his  title  and  entailed 
property  were  inherited  by  his  brother ;  to  his 
daughter  he  left  everything  that  was  in  his 
power  to  bequeath.  She  was  thus  immensely 
rich,  and  at  one-and-twenty,  completely  her 
own  mistress.  Her  father  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  she  should  marry  her  cousin,  a  young  man 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  who  was 
extremely  amiable  and  accomplished ;  but  he 
was  in  the  army,  and  had  not  time  as  yet  to 
think  of  marrying.  A  short  time  before  the 
demise  of  the  Earl,  he  had  come  to  England 
on   leave,   and   was   on   a   visit  at  his  uncle's 
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house    when    the    accident   took   place   which 
caused  his  death;  it  was  a  fall  from  his  horse 
whilst  they  were  out  hunting  together,  which 
brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout ;  during  his 
illness  the  attentions  of  his  nephew  were  those 
of  the  tenderest  son.  He  scarcely  ever  left  his 
bedside,   and  his  care  was   unremitting.     This 
amiable    conduct  towards   her  beloved   parent, 
as  well  as    the  kindness  he  shewed  her  in  her 
grief,  which  at  her  father's  death  was  extreme, 
kindled  in    Olivia's   heart   a   strong  feeling  of 
affection  for  her  cousin  ;  his  beauty,  his  worth, 
and   soft  manners,  soon  fanned  the  feeling  into 
love.   By  no  expression  beyond  friendship,  did  he 
give  rise  to  a  passion  on  her  part,  yet  she  was 
too  much  convinced  of  her  own  charms  to  doubt 
the  reciprocity  of  his  affections ;  and  being  aware 
of  his  romantic  ideas  of  honour,  and  his  delicacy 
of  mind,  she  took  it  for  granted  that  if  he  was 
silent  on  the  score  of  love,  it  was  on  account  of 
the  superiority  of  her  fortune.     It  is  true  that 
their  mutual  aunt,  Lady  Margaret  Darcy,  who 
e  2 
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lived  with  her,  filled  her  head  with  ideas  on  this 
subject.  She  was  very  desirous  that  the  union 
between  her  nephew  and  her  niece,  should  take 
place  for  the  advantage  of  the  family,  and  men- 
tioned it  to  the  former  before  he  returned  to  his 
regiment,  the  young  man  answered  that  he  was 
too  young  to  think  of  marrying  yet,  which 
made  her  hope  that  he  would  not  fail  to  do  so 
when  older ;  this  was  above  a  year  ago,  and  since 
that  time  he  had  been  in  Spain  with  the  army. 
His  parents  wished  him  much  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Lady  Olivia,  by  which  the  domains  which 
had  been  separated  by  the  will  of  her  father 
would  return  to  the  family.  The  present  Earl 
was  not  rich,  and  had  many  debts 

Riches  and  power  alone  do  not  give  happiness, 
and  Olivia  was  of  a  restless  disposition,  and 
changeable  as  the  wind,  in  everything  but  her 
determination  to  marry  her  cousin  ;  among  all 
her  acquaintances  she  saw  no  one  who  could  be 
compared  to  him.  She  knew  how  accom- 
plished and  well  informed  he  was,  and  how  he 
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appreciated  acquirements  in  others.  Aware  of  the 
defects  of  her  own  education,  she  felt  a  wish  to 
improve  herself  in  order  to  please  him,  but  had 
not  the  courage  necessary  for  application,  by 
which  the  purpose  might  be  attained.  During 
her  visit  to  Miss  Graham,  who  was  her  relation 
by  her  mother's  side,  she  had  mentioned  that 
she  was  in  search  of  a  young  person  who  might 
suit  her  as  companion,  but  that  she  thought  it 
would  be  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible  to  find 
one.  "  I  have  already  tried  several,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  soon  found  them  tiresome,  and  disagree- 
able ;  I  was  also  disgusted  with  the  flattery 
they  made  use  of;  yet  I  wish  much  to  have  some 
person  of  the  sort  of  my  own  age,  for  my  aunt 
Margaret  is  too  old  and  grave  to  be  a  companion 
for  me.  I  should  prefer  a  person  of  good 
family,  well  informed,  sensible,  good  tempered, 
full  of  talents  of  all  sorts,  lively,  clever  and  good 
looking,  for  I  detest  the  sight  of  ugly  people ; 
any  thing  ridiculous  or  disagreeable  would 
make  me   instantly  take  a   dislike  to  her,  and 
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then  you  know  I  should  be  obliged  to  part  with 
her  for  fear  of  my  shewing  it ;  for  I  cannot  bear 
any  restraint,  and  I  always  say  what  comes  into 
my  mind." 

Miss  Graham  laughed  at  this  description  of 
something  too  perfect  to  be  found,  but  suddenly 
reflecting,  she  said  : — i(  I  know  a  young  person 
who  would  please  you  in  everything  you  have 

mentioned,  but " 

"  But  what  ?"  asked  Lady  Olivia,  "  I  will  give 
a  handsome  salary." 

"  That  is  not  the  matter  to  be  thought  of," 
answered  Miss  Graham ;  "1  am  sure  she 
would  not  accept  any,  and  the  very  proposal 
would  offend  her.  She  is  independent,  and  of  a 
very  good  family ;  for  instruction  and  talents,  as 
well  as  goodness,  I  know  nothing  equal  to  her." 
She  then  gave  her  the  particulars  of  Rosina's 
story,  and  Lady  Olivia  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
her.  Miss  Graham  was  aware  how  poor  Rosina 
was,  as  well  as  lonely,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  caprices  of  her  cousin,  whom   she  seldom 
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saw,  and  seldoraer  heard  of,  she  considered  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  her  young  friend, 
to  form  an  intimacy  with  one  so  rich,  and  of 
such  high  rank,  who  might  be  willing  to  serve 
her,  and  therefore  directed  Lady  Olivia  where 
to  find  Rosina's  garden-gate,  down  the  village 
path,  and  requested  she  would  mention  having 
come  from  her. 

From  thence  it  is  naturally  to  be  supposed, 
that  when  Rosina  informed  her  of  the  young 
lady's  obliging  invitation,  she  should  strongly 
advise  her  to  accept  it. 

We  will  now  return  to  Penley  Place,  to  have 
an  idea  of  what  passed  there  after  Rosina  was 
sent  away.  Sir  Owen  did  not  come  back  so 
soon  as  he  had  promised,  and  his  stepmother 
took  her  departure,  with  her  dogs  and  her  de- 
moiselle de  compagnie.  Miss  Frankland  began 
to  despair,  when  one  morning  a  phaeton  drove 
up  to  the  door. 

li  Here  is  a  visit,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house, 
putting  her  work  into  a  basket  on  the  table, 
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Sir  Owen  Shirley  was  announced.  Arabella 
grew  as  red  as  fire,  and  casting  a  glance  on  the 
opposite  glass,  regretted  that  she  had  ceased  to 
expect  his  return,  which  was  the  cause  of  her 
cap  being  a  very  unbecoming  one,  and  her  can- 
nezou  rather  soiled  than  otherwise. 

"Pray,  forgive  me,"  said  he,  "if  I  could 
not  get  here  so  soon  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  and 
keep  the  promise  you  so  kindly  engaged  me  to 
make,  my  dear  Mrs.  Delmar ;  some  business  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  it  concerned  a  very 
particular  friend  of  mine,  forced  me  to  remain  in 
town,  contrary  to  my  wishes ;  as  soon  as  ever  I 
could  get  away,  I  set  off,  and  was  so  impatient 
to  make  my  excuses  to  you,  for  not  having 
obeyed  your  orders  sooner,  which  I  fear  you 
have  thought  very  rude  of  me,  that  instead  of 
going  first  to  my  own  place,  I  have  come  straight 
here  from  London ;  I  am  sure,  then,  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  forgive  me,  and  allow  me  to 
take  up  my  quarters  once  more  in  your  hospi- 
table mansion." 
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"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  she,  quite 
overjoyed  at  his  arrival ;  "  and  I  hope  you  will 
stay  some  time.  What  a  pity  poor  Lady  Shirley 
has  left  us — she  would  have  been  so  glad  to 
see  you  ;  her  little  Daphne  was  sick,  and  she 
fancied  this  place  did  not  agree  with  her :  but  it 
cannot  be  helped ;  you  must  not  let  that  take 
you  away." 

"  On  no  account,"  replied  he,  taking  a  chair  ; 
"  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  but  to  follow 
my  own  inclinations,  and  they  are  bent  on  re- 
maining where  I  am  ;  perhaps  you  will  be  the 
first  to  wish  me  gone." 

"  Wait  till  we  give  you  notice,"  said  Miss 
Frankland,  smiling ;  "  and  do  not  go  away  till 
then." 

"  Thanks  for  that  speech,  beauteous  Arabella," 
said  he  gallantly.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  called  her  by  her  name,  and  the  sound 
operated  favourably  on  the  imagination  of  both 
aunt  and  niece. 

"  And  where  is   the   rest  of  your  society  V 
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inquired  Sir  Owen.  "  Why  are  you  two  dis- 
consolate fair  ones  sitting  here  alone  ?  walking 
in  the  park,  I  suppose,  or  perhaps  drawing  or 
reading  in  their  rooms,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  unsociable  folks." 

"  My  brother  is  out,"  said  Mrs.  Delmar ; 
"  I  believe  Mr.  Verdure  is  with  him,  or  probably 
walking  with  the  young  ladies." 

"  Happy  man  !  though  indeed  I  have  no  reason 
to  envy  him  at  this  moment.  Pray  who  are  the 
young  ladies  he  is  escorting  ?" 

"  The  Miss  Berners,  whom  you  must  recol- 
lect, that  are  so  fond  of  dancing ;  very  nice  girls. 
I  dare  say  they  will  be  quite  pleased  to  see  you 
again." 

"  And  Miss — Miss  Deloraine  ?  is  she  not 
there  also  ?" 

"  Oh  !  dear  no  ;  she  went  away  a  few  days 
ago.  I  did  all  I  could  to  keep  her ;  but  she 
was  engaged  to  go  and  stay  with  some  other 
friends  at  a  good  distance  off.  However,  I  expect 
several  more  young  people,  very  agreeable  ones, 
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and  we  will  contrive  to  amuse  you  with  dancing 
and  all  sorts  of  things." 

While  she  was  speaking,  Sir  Owen's  face 
began  to  lengthen,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  finished, 
he  rose,  and  asked  permission  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  stables.  "  One  of  my  horses,"  said  he, 
h*  appeared  to  me  to  be  lame,  as  I  came  along, 
which  makes  me  rather  uneasy  ;  without  a  mas- 
ter's eye,  nothing  can  be  depended  upon  :" — 
saying  which,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  took  his 
leave.  Soon  after,  they  beheld  him  from  the 
window,  moving  quickly  towards  the  stables. 
He  did  not  come  back  until  the  first  dinner- 
bell  brought  him  to  his  room  to  dress ;  and  he 
had  not  time  to  confer  with  his  valet,  though 
he  wished  much  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whi- 
ther Rosina  was  gone.  To  make  the  inquiry  of 
Miss  Frankland,  or  Mrs.  Delmar,  he  felt  sure 
would  be  of  no  use ;  but  he  hoped  some  oppor- 
tunity might  occur  of  gaining  his  point  during 
the  evening. 

The  conversation  at  table  was  not  likely  to 
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give  him  any  clue  ;  he  waited  patiently  till  the 
ladies  were  gone,  consoling  himself,  in  the  in- 
terim, with  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  good  dinner, 
which  was  an  occupation  he  never  disliked  ;  then 
turning  to  Mr.  Verdure,  he  asked  him  what  was 
become  of  the  people  who  were  there  at  his  last 
visit ;  where  were  they  gone  ?" 

"  What  people  do  you  mean  ?  you  must  ask 
Mr.  Frankland,"  retorted  Verdure,  in  his  off- 
hand style. 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  to  know  ?"  said  Mr. 
Frankland. 

"  Sir  Owen  is  making  inquiries  after  some 
young  ladies,  I  suppose,  or  perhaps  lady — " 

"  Not  I,"  cried  Sir  Owen,  li  I  do  not  want  to 
know — "  for  he  observed  that  Mr.  Frankland 
was  frowning,  but  only  for  a  moment ;  the  con- 
versation turned  on  different  subjects.  The  two 
other  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  strangers. 

Finding  himself  near  Miss  Maria  Berners 
after  tea,  he  thought  he  might  gain  the  infor- 
mation he  wanted  from  her,  as  she  seemed  a 
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person  of  no  consequence  ;  and  therefore  asked 
her,  in  a  careless  manner,  if  she  knew  where 
Miss  Deloraine  was  gone  to.  He  had  watched 
the  opportunity  of  Miss  Frankland's  being  at  a 
distance. 

"  Miss  Deloraine  !"  cried  the  vulgar  girl,  with 
an  affected  laugh,  '*  what  in  the  world  do  you 
want  to  know  where  she  is  for  ? — do  you  want  to 
go  and  see  her? — I  declare  I  will  tell  Miss 
Arabella.  Come  here,  Arabella,  dear ;  do  you 
give  leave  to  gentlemen  to  be  curious  about 
other  young  ladies? — here's  the  culprit." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Arabella, 
coming  up. 

"  Here's  Sir  Owen  asking  for  Miss  Delo- 
raine." 

"  Well,"  said  she,  with  the  greatest  appear- 
ance of  good  humour.  "  may  he  not  speak  about 
whatever  he  likes  ?  you  know  that  in  a  country 
house  every  one  ought  to  be  at  their  case ; 
there  is  no  restraint ;  '  full  and  unrestrained 
liberty'  is  our  motto." 
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"Then,"  said  Sir  Owen,  "I  conclude  you 
will  allow  of  as  many  compliments  as  can  be 
paid  you  ?" 

"Yes,  if  we  were  in  the  palace  of  Truth; 
for  then  I  should  know  which  to  believe  sincere, 
otherwise,  one  must  always  have  one's  doubts." 

Poor  Sir  Owen  was  thus  baulked  in  his 
attempts  to  discover  Rosina's  present  residence. 
His  last  resource  was  through  the  means  of  his 
servant,  whom  he  directed  to  make  inquiries 
with  as  much  caution  as  he  could  of  the  other 
domestics,  and  the  next  morning  he  learned, 
that  Miss  Deloraine  had  been  conveyed  in  Mrs. 
Delmar's  carriage  to  her  own  habitation  in  the 
village  of  Selton,  about  three  miles  from 
Penley. 

At  breakfast  he  mentioned  that  he  must  ride 
over  to  his  own  place,  which  lay  at  some  distance, 
to  arrange  matters  with  his  steward,  but  that  he 
should  return  for  dinner.  He  set  out  in  that 
direction,  but  when  he  was  out  of  the  park,  he 
changed  his  route,  and  rode  over  to  the  village  of 
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Selton.  Leaving  his  horse  at  the  inn,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  Rosina's  little  mansion  ;  it 
was  opened  by  Dorothee,  who  had  no  idea  of 
refusing  admittance  to  such  a  smart-looking 
young  gentleman,  and  ushered  him  into  the 
sitting-room,  where  Rosina  was  occupied  in 
writing.  She  started  with  surprise  at  this  unex- 
pected visit,  and  rose  up  without  the  power  of 
speaking. 

"  I  come,"  said  he,  "  from  Penley." 

"  Do  you  bring  any  message  from  Mrs. 
Delmar  ?"  she  asked  in  some  confusion  and  a 
blushing  face. 

Sir  Owen  inspired  by  the  pleasure  which  the 
sight  of  her  afforded  him,  lost  no  time  in  ex- 
pressing the  vexation  he  had  felt  on  finding  her 
no  longer  at  Penley,  when  he  returned  from 
London,  which  he  had  done  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  her  again ;  he  declared  to  her 
that  she  was  the  only  object  of  his  every  thought 
and  wish — that  he  adored  her. 

As   he  spoke  he  became   so    agitated,  that 
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Rosina  for  a  moment  feared  he  was  out  of  his 
mind,  and  made  an  attempt  to  leave  the  room ; 
he  stopped  her. 

"  Do  I  frighten  you  ?"  said  he,  "  forgive  me, 
I  will  be  more  composed ;  tell  me  only  that  you 
do  not  detest  me." 

She  tried  to  smile. 

"  I  do  not  indeed,"  said  she,  "  but  forgive  my 
saying,  that  if  you  wished  me  well,  you  should 
not  have  come  here  in  this  manner — do  me  the 
favour  of  not  remaining  any  longer." 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke,  for  she  was 
really  frightened,  and  knew  not  what  was  best  to 
do  or  say. 

"  I  will  go  directly,"  he  replied,  "  if  you  will 
promise  to  see  me  another  time." 

if  Can  you  ask  such  a  thing,  Sir  Owen?  you 
know  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  you  are 
surely  aware,  that  a  young  person  in  my  position, 
who  is  without  a  friend  or  protector,  could  not 
receive  the  visits  of  any  gentleman  without 
being  censured.'' 
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"  You  will  not  consent  to  see  me  again  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  she  ;   "  pray  do  not  ask  it." 

"Then  now  is  the  time  that  I  must  speak  to 
you  on  the  subject  next  my  heart.  Rosina, 
listen  to  me,  I  beseech  you :"  and  he  took  her 
unwilling  hand : — "  Dearest,  charming  girl !  hear 
me  say  how  I  love  you,  how  impossible  it  is  for 
me  to  exist  without  you.  Deign  to  accept  my 
hand — answer  me — will  you,  will  you  accept  it?" 

"I  cannot,"  she  replied,  drawing  away  hers. 

"  And  for  what  reason  ?"  ' 

Rosina  made  no  answer,  and  at  that  moment 
the  glass-door  from  the  garden  opened,  and  Miss 
Graham  entered.  Rosina  flew  into  her  arms. 
She  seemed  very  much  surprised  at  the  sight  of 
Sir  Owen,  with  whom  she  was  a  little  acquainted. 

"  Miss  Graham,1'  said  he,  approaching  her, 
'<  will  you  prevail  on  your  young  friend  to  listen 
to  reason  and  to  me  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear  Sir,  she  is  displeased  with 
you  for  visiting  her  thus  when  she  is  alone, 
which  is  not  quite  the  right  thing  to  do." 
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"And  in  what  other  way  could  I  rightly 
make  her  know  the  feeling  of  my  heart — I 
came  to  say  how  much  I  admire  and  love  her — 
to  make  her  an  offer  of  my  hand." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  replied  Miss  Graham, 
"  she  has  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than 
grateful," 

"  I  am  indeed,"  said  Rosina,  "  most  truly 
grateful  for  the  sentiments  with  which  Sir  Owen 
honours  me,  but  1  have  known  him  too  short  a 
time  to  be  able  to  answer  him  as  he  wishes." 

"  Then  time,  I  trust,"  replied  he,  "will  operate 
in  my  favour ;  in  the  mean  time  you  will  allow 
me  the  gratification  of  seeing  you  sometimes  ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

Her  friend  answered  for  her.  "  Miss  Delo- 
raine  is  too  young  to  receive  visits ;  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  my  mother  will  always  be  very 
glad  to  see  you  whenever  you  may  pass  our 
way." 

He  seemed  satisfied  with  this  promise,  and 
taking  his  leave,  returned  to  Penley. 
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"  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Graham,"  said  Rosina, 
n  why  did  you  invite  him  ?  He  will  think  it  is  to 
meet  me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  again." 

Miss  Graham  saw  in  the  offer  of  Sir  Owen,  a 
prospect  of  happiness  and  of  prosperity  which 
she  never  could  have  expected  for  her  young 
friend.  He  was  rich,  and  of  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion, for  she  had  never  heard  any  thing  but  good 
of  him  in  the  county ;  though  not  handsome, 
he  had  pleasing  manners,  and  was  in  the  best 
society.  Rosina,  poor  and  without  friends,  had 
scarcely  the  means  of  existing,  and  the  lease  of 
her  house,  which  had  been  paid  for  in  advance, 
being  nearly  at  an  end,  it  was  uncertain  what 
would  become  of  her. 

"  I  will  trust  in  Providence,"  she  replied,  in 
answer  to  all  these  inducements  brought  forward 
by  her  friend.  "  I  never  will  marry  for  inter- 
ested motives,  and  no  others  could  lead  me  to 
accept  Sir  Owen's  proposal.  I  am  not  at 
present  in  want,  and  should  I  become  so,  I  will 
make  my  talent   for   painting   miniatures   ser- 
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viceable.  Besides,"  she  added,  shewing  her 
precious  little  turquoise  ring,  "  am  I  not  already 
engaged  to  another  ?" 

"  That  is  all  nonsense,"  said  Miss  Graham; 
who  had  not  been  so  long  in  her  intimacy  and 
confidence  without  hearing  of  her  early  love: 
"  you  ought  to  have  too  much  sense  to  give  a 
thought  any  longer  to  such  folly ;  more  than 
three  years  are  gone  by  without  your  hearing 
anything  of  your  young  Marquis." 

"  He  told  me  I  should  have  to  wait  three 
years,  certainly — perhaps  four.  I  promised 
solemnly  that  I  would;  and,  indeed,  dear  Miss 
Graham,  I  could  not  be  happy  with  any  one 
else.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  you  are 
right,"  she  added,  sighing ;  "  he  has,  perhaps, 
forgotten  me,  although  he  assured  me,  that  as 
soon  as  he  attained  his  majority,  and  became 
his  own  master,  I  should  see  him  again.  What- 
ever happens,  I  never  could  bestow  my  hand 
on  another,  no,  that  is  impossible." 

In  vain  did  her  friend  endeavour  to  laugh 
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her  out  of  her  romantic  ideas ;  she  could  not 
prevail  on  her  to  see  Sir  Owen.  "  He  has  my 
answer,"  said  she,  "  and  I  shall  not  change." 

Sir  Owen,  meditating  on  his  fair  one,  never 
thought  of  going  out  of  the  straight  road  when  he 
returned  to  Mrs.  Delmar's  house,  and  as  he 
rode  on  gently,  he  came  at  a  turning  in  the 
lane  upon  Mr.  and  Miss  Frankland,  and  Mr. 
Verdure  who  were  coming  home  from  their 
morning's  ride. 

"  Bless  me  !"  cried  Verdure,  "  where  are  you 
come  from,  Sir  Owen  ?" 

"  From  Selby." 

"  Bah !  this  is  quite  the  contrary  way — be- 
sides you  have  not  had  time — so  no  jokes  upon 
travellers— have  not  you  rather  been  to  Selton, 
to  take  a  look  at  Miss  Deloraine  ?" 

"  Where  I  go,"  replied  Sir  Owen,  drawing 
up  with  a  furious  air,  "  concerns  no  one  but 
myself." 

There  was  a  silence. 
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*  Hoity,  hoity  !"  said  Verdure,  in  a  whisper 
to  Miss  Frankland,  tc  what  is  in  the  wind  now?" 

They  rode  on,  and  Mr.  Frankland  brought 
forward  some  uninteresting  subject  of  conver- 
sation ;  but  Arabella,  who  was  as  much  dis- 
pleased as  Sir  Owen  appeared  to  be,  although 
not  from  the  same  cause,  did  not  utter  a  word. 

At  dinner  he  spoke  very  little,  seemed  absent 
and  preoccupied,  nor  did  he  do  justice  to  the 
fare  as  was  usually  the  case ;  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  he  seemed  to  rally,  asked  Miss 
Frankland  to  sing,  and  pretended  to  listen. 

The  next  day,  and  the  day  after  he  went  to 
Miss  Graham's,  without  finding  there  the  ob- 
ject of  his  thoughts,  and  at  his  last  visit,  she 
was  compelled  to  tell  him  that  the  trouble  he 
took  was  useless,  and  that  Miss  Deloraine, 
though  grateful  for  his  preference,  could  not 
accept  his  offer,  and  would  see  him  no  more. 
In  consequence  of  which,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  took  leave  of  his  hostess  and  her  dis- 
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appointed   niece,  without   affording    them    the 
slightest  hope  of  his  return. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised,  if  he 
thinks  of  it  at  all,  that  since  our  heroine's 
return  from  France,  no  mention  should  have 
been  made  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Deloraine's  elder 
brother,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
narrative,  appeared  to  be  a  kind  and  friendly 
relation ;  and  wonder  that  he  did  not  offer  an 
asylum  in  his  house  to  his  orphan  niece.  To 
clear  up  the  character  for  generosity  and  ne- 
potism of  the  Lancashire  Squire,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  give  some  particulars  regarding 
him.  He  was  a  good-natured,  quiet  man,  not 
fond  of  society,  but  in  his  youth  much  addicted 
to  the  sports  of  the  field.  For  some  time,  how- 
ever, he  had  often  been  laid  up  with  the  gout, 
by  which  he  was  at  length  disabled  from  leaving 
his  home,  and  in  consequence  of  constant  ill- 
ness, required  a  great  deal  of  nursing  and 
attention,  which  may  account,  in  some  measure, 
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for  his  having  long  been,  though  not  married, 
under  the  dominion  of  a  sort  of  housekeeper, 
raised  from  her  original  station,  but  not  to  the 
dignity  of  a  wife ;  this  was  his  excuse,  though  a 
bad  one,  it  must  be  confessed  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  for  not  inviting  a  young  lady  to  take 
up  her  abode  in  his  house.  But  he  did  not 
forget  her,  nor  was  he  deficient  in  generosity, 
for  he  sent  her  a  sum  of  money  at  her  mother's 
death,  and  she  now  received  another  small  re- 
mittance, with  a  kind  letter  from  her  uncle, 
assuring  her  she  might  always  apply  to  him  if 
she  was  straitened  for  money,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  hinted  that  he  had  very  little  to 
bestow.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  his 
companion  appropriated  much  of  his  property 
to  her  own  use,  and  as  he  would  never  give  her 
a  legitimate  right  to  it,  she  made  herself  amends 
by  what  is  called,  making  a  purse  for  the  future. 
One  daughter,  now  in  her  teens,  was  the  off- 
spring of  this   unhallowed   union,  and  as    her 
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father  was  very  fond  of  her,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  he  would  leave  her  all  his  property 
which  was  wholly  in  his  own  power. 

Lady  Olivia  Darcy  repeated  her  invitation 
to  Rosina,  which  Miss  Graham  advised  her  to 
accept,  and  in  this  instance  she  followed  her 
advice.  The  carriage  and  four  was  sent  to 
bring  her  to  Wansgrove,  Lady  Olivia's  beautiful 
place,  where  she  was  received  in  the  most 
gracious  manner,  by  her  and  Lady  Margaret,  a 
stiff-looking,  elderly  lady.  She  seemed  to  be 
quite  under  the  command  of  her  niece,  who  did 
not  treat  her  with  a  great  deal  of  respect,  but 
exacted  a  species  of  understood  obedience  and 
admiration,  which  was  by  no  means  unwillingly 
bestowed.  She  treated  Rosina  with  as  much 
kindness  as  she  was  capable  of,  but  that  was  not 
a  great  deal. 

Wansgrove  House  was  large,  splendidly  fur- 
nished, and  situated  in  a  fine  park,  with  a  superb 
piece  of  water,  which  was  seen  from  the  windows. 
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Lady  Olivia  destined  for  her  new  friend  a  very 
pretty  apartment  next  to  her  own  morning- 
room,  which  was  fitted  up  with  pictures,  books, 
and,  to  Rosina's  great  joy,  a  harp.  She  had 
not  seen  one  since  she  left  St.  Cloud.  The  two 
young  people  were  infinitely  pleased  with  each 
other,  and  seemed  in  no  way  unsuitable.  Rosina, 
having  no  pretensions  of  any  kind,  her  simple 
and  obliging  manners  could  not  fail  to  suit  all, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  feel  anything  but 
pleasure  in  her  society.  Lady  Olivia  had  never 
liked  any  female  so  much,  and  she  shewed  no 
caprices  towards  her,  for  she  soon  loved  as  much 
as  she  esteemed  her. 

She  owned  her  wish  to  instruct  herself,  and 
to  make  herself  mistress  of  talents  which  she 
had  hitherto  neglected. 

"  I  had  much  disadvantage  in  my  education," 
said  she ;  "  having  completely  my  own  way,  I 
never  wrould  learn  anything,  and  now  I  regret 
it ;   for  there  is  a  reason  why  T  am  anxious  not 
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to  remain  so  ignorant.  You  must  assist  me  to 
improve  myself,  and  impart  to  me  some  of  your 
cleverness.  You  know  history,  languages,  and 
loads  of  things, — all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
accomplished,  and  to  please  those  who  are  so ; 
so  in  giving  me  your  assistance  in  this  my  second 
education,  you  will  render  me  a  vast  service  :  for 
it  is  certain  that  I  could  not  bear  to  be  bothered 
by  regular  teachers  ;  besides,  I  have  heard  my 
father  say,  and  he  was  the  best  judge  in  the 
world,  that  the  mind  improves  more  by  conversa- 
tion, and  what  he  called  insensibly,  than  by 
regular  instruction." 

"  But  reading,"  said  Rosina,  "must  depend 
on  oneself;  and  it  would  be  a  very  tedious  con- 
versation which  could  impart  one  particle  of 
what  it  is   necessary  to  know   in   history  or  in 

geography;  besides,  for  talents " 

Lady  Olivia  informed  her  she  intended 
condescending  to  take  lessons  in  music  and 
dancing,  and  that  a  master  was  expected  to  teach 
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her  the  harp,  though  she  doubted  whether  she 
should  have  patience  enough  to  apply. 

Ere  long  she  made  her  the  confidant  of  her 
attachment  for  her  cousin,  whom  she  represented 
as  something  more  perfect  than  could  possibly 
be  imagined;  and  it  was  to  charm  him  that 
she  wished  to  make  herself  more  attractive  even 
than  she  thought  herself  already. 

"  He  is  himself,"  said  she,  "  extremely  well- 
informed  and  accomplished,  speaking  several 
languages,  full  of  sprightliness  and  wit,  and 
with  the  temper  and  disposition  of  an  angel; 
besides  which,  he  is  so  beautiful  !— his  counte- 
nance is  divine.  We  are  reckoned  alike— a 
family  resemblance,  perhaps ;" — as  she  spoke 
she  gazed  on  herself  with  some  satisfaction  in 
an  opposite  glass—"  but  he  has  a  melancholy 
cast  which  I  have  not.  He  often  looked 
thoughtful  and  as  if  something  was  on  his 
mind  ; — it  is  true  that  when  I  last  saw  him  was 
at  a  sorrowful  period.     Still  I  have  heard  that 
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he  had  lost  some  favourite  friend  before  that 
time,  whether  male  or  female  remains  to  be 
proved — probably  all  an  invention." 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  wonderful 
cousin, — this  preux  chevalier  ?"  asked  Rosina. 

"  I  see  you  are  laughing  at  my  excessive 
praise,  yet  I  assure  you  he  deserves  it  all,  and 
if  he  did  not,  1  should  have  forgotten  him  by 
this  time  ;  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  one  so 
worthy  of  being  my  choice.  But  I  have  not 
answered  your  question  :  it  is  Lord  Stanville, 
the  eldest  son  of  my  uncle,  Lord  Rosmore,  of 
whom  I  am  talking.  He  is  now  with  the  army 
in  Spain,  and  I  know  not  when  he  will  come 
back :  but  what  is  very  certain  is,  that  my  hap- 
piness depends  upon  his  return.  I  cannot  forget 
the  tenderness  my  dear  father  felt  for  him,  nor 
the  desire  he  expressed  on  his  death-bed,  that 
we  should  some  day  be  united.  The  fact  is, 
my  father,  who  was  much  attached  to  his  brother 
and  nephew,  felt  sorry  in  leaving  away  so  much 
of  his  property  from  them,  in  order  to  enrich 
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me,  for  I  believe  my  uncle  is  dreadfully  in  debt ; 
and  he  thought  of  making  amends  by  express- 
ing his  wish  for  my  marriage  with  Stanville  ; 
thus  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  benefiting  him 
I  love." 

Rosina  was  charmed  with  the  generous  and 
filial  sentiments  Lady  Olivia  expressed,  and 
hoped  she  would  be  as  happy  in  her  choice  as 
she  appeared  to  deserve,  by  her  deference  to 
her  father's  request.  She  was  shewn  by  her 
friend  several  newspapers,  which  she  had  trea- 
sured up,  mentioning  the  young  lord's  valour, 
and  saying  a  good  deal  in  praise  of  his  chivalrous 
conduct.  He  was  now  one  of  the  General's 
Aide-de-camps,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
very  much,  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  at 
another  time  taken  prisoner.  All  these  accounts 
exalted  the  enthusiasm  of  his  cousin  in  his 
favour,  for  she  considered  him  as  a  hero. 

About  this  sime  some  races  took  place  at  the 
principal  town  of  the  county.  Lady  Olivia  went 
thither,  with  her  aunt,  and  her  friend,  in  a  bril- 
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liant  equipage,  viz.  an  open  landau,  with  four 
horses,  and  two  postilions  dressed  in  green  and 
gold,  with  jockey  caps.  She  was  herself  in  high 
beauty,  and  very  well  dressed ;  a  lilac  bonnet, 
with  white  plumes,  was  particularly  becoming 
to  her.  Rosina  still  wore  her  black  dress,  with 
a  plain  white  bonnet;  but  notwithstanding  the 
simplicity  of  her  attire,  no  one  could  have  thought 
her  otherwise  than  the  prettiest  of  the  two. 
They  attracted  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  every 
one;  an  open  carriage,  at  no  great  distance  from 
them,  contained  Mrs.  Delmar,  her  brother,  and 
niece,  and  Miss  Berners.  Mr.  Verdure  was  on 
the  box  next  the  coachman. 

"  Bless  me !"  said  he,  leaning  down  towards 
the  party  inside ;  "  whose  is  that  beautiful  set 
out?  does  any  one  here  know?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Delmar ;  "  there  is 
Lady  Margaret  Darcy  in  it,  and  I  suppose, 
therefore,  it  must  belong  to  her  niece,  Lady 
Olivia  Darcy.  But  can  I  believe  my  eyes? 
surely  that  is  Rosina  Doleraine  with  them." 
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"  Good  gracious  !  how  extraordinary/'  ex- 
claimed Miss  Frankland. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?"  said  her  father. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is  her,"  replied  Verdure ; 
"  now  she  is  looking  this  way — she  is  bowing  to 
us." 

The  ladies  returned  her  salutation  with 
repeated  smiles  and  bows,  and  Miss  Frankland, 
who  was  always  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  those  of  high  rank,  begged  her  aunt  would 
make  her  coachman  drive  alongside  of  Lady 
Olivia's  carriage,  to  speak  to  Miss  Deloraine, 
whom  a  stranger  might  have  supposed,  by  her 
anxiety  to  get  near  her,  the  greatest  friend  she 
had  on  earth. 

"  You  must  ask  how  she  is,  and  all  about  her," 
said  she. 

"  My  dear  Arabella,"  replied  Mrs.  Delmar, 
"  I  am  not  at  all  acquainted  with  Lady  Mar- 
garet; and  she  is  so  stiff  and  proud,  I  dare  say 
she  would  not  like  our  coming  so  close  to  them. 
The  best  way  will  be,  to  wait  till  we  go  into  the 
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stand,  as  you  may  be  sure  they  will  do  so  like- 
wise." 

She  was  not  mistaken  in  her  surmise.     Lady 
Olivia's  landau  drew  up  before  the  door  of  the 
stand,  and  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  were  in  readi- 
ness  to   hand   the   ladies   up   the  steps.     The 
Delmar  party  were   the   next   to  enter ;    they 
immediately  came    up  to    Rosina,  with  whom 
they  shook  hands,   expressing  the  greatest  plea- 
sure in  seeing  her  again  ;  and  making  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  inquiries,   took  up  all  her  atten- 
tion, which  she  would  have  willingly  bestowed 
on  the  running  horses,  and  the  amusing  scene 
which  had  never  met  her  eyes  before.     Indeed, 
she  did  not  put  much  faith  in  the  sincerity  of 
their  expressions  of  delight ;    for  had  they  so 
much  wished  to  see  her,  they  might  easily  have 
done  so  whilst  she  remained  at  Selton,  whither 
they   had   not  cnce    come ;    for  though    Mrs. 
Delmar  had  often  proposed  it,  she  was  always 
over-ruled  by  her  niece,  who  begged  that  during 
her  visit,  at  least,  Miss  Deloraine  might  not  be 
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thought  of.  However,  Mrs.  Delmar,  who  really 
was  a  good  natured  woman,  sent  her  a  note, 
with  a  present  of  fruit,  which  was  returned,  the 
house  being  shut  up,  and  its  inhabitants  gone  ; 
this  was  now  explained,  with  the  necessary  alte- 
rations and  additions, — for  Rosina  was  become  a 
person  of  some  consequence  in  their  eyes.  She 
was  civil  and  good  humoured  as  usual,  but  did 
not  think  it  at  all  incumbent  on  her  to  enter  into 
particulars,  or  give  answers  to  all  the  inquiries, 
apparently  so  friendly,  of  those  who  had  turned 
her  from  their  door. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Deloraine,"  said  the  sim- 
pering Arabella,  "  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
introduce  me  to  Lady  Olivia  Darcy  ?  I  ought  to 
know  her,  for  my  father  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  her  great-uncle,  Mr.  Graham." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Rosina ;  and  turning  to 
Lady  Olivia,  she  mentioned  the  request. 

The  latter  was  conversing  with  some  one, 
and  the  sweetest  smiles  were  on  her  face  ;  but 
on  hearing  what  her  friend  asked,  she  replied  in 
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no  low  tone  : — "  I  do  not  want  to  know  those 
people  ;" — with  the  addition  of  a  frown,  which 
was  quickly  displaced,  as  she  turned  back  to 
continue  her  conversation  and  remarks  on  the 
race. 

Rosina  was  surpised  and  confounded;  for 
though  she  knew  Lady  Olivia  was  capable  of 
hauteur  and  incivility,  she  had  never  beheld 
them  so  marked  in  her  before  ;  and  she  felt 
distressed,  lest  Mrs.  Delmar  and  her  niece  should 
attribute  to  her  fault,  the  proud  rebuff  they  had 
received.  But  she  had  never  made  any  com- 
plaints of  them  to  Lady  Olivia,  who  had,  how- 
ever, heard  from  Miss  Graham,  of  her  having 
been  so  suddenly  desired  to  leave  Penley,  and 
she  chose,  in  consequence,  to  take  up  the  cud- 
gels of  a  persom,  whom  she  honoured  with  her 
favour  and  friendship. 

"  You  are  too  placable,  Rosina,"  said  she, 
when  they  were  again  seated  in  the  carriage, 
"  one  would  have  thought  those  people  your  dearest 
friends,  from  your  kind  manner  of  receiving 
them ;  those  whom  you  really  have  cause  to  like, 
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have  no  reason  to  be  flattered  if  you  are  the  same 
to  all." 

Rosina  smiled,  but  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  apology  for  having  been 
commonly  civil  to  persons  she  had  never  quar- 
relled with,  whatever  their  conduct  might  have 
been  towards  her. 

Among  the  cavaliers  who  were  around  their 
carriage  she  descried  Sir  Owen  Shirley,  who 
coloured  as  he  raised  his  hat  in  bowing,  but 
did  not  address  her.  He  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Lady  Olivia  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet Darcy,  and  she  heard  him  ask  their  per- 
mission to  come  to  Wansgrove,  which  they 
granted  willingly.  This  circumstance  was  un- 
pleasant to  her,  as  it  was  possible  he  might  still 
have  an  intention  of  overcoming  her  determina- 
tion never  to  listen  to  his  wishes;  and  she  thonght 
of  accepting  an  invitation  she  had  just  received 
from  an  aunt  of  her  father's,  Mrs.  Bodkin,  a  rich 
widow,  without  children,  living  in  Hampshire, 
who  had  probably  never  given  her  a  thought 
ever  since  she  became  an  orphan,  but  having 
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heard  that  she  was  residing  in  a  large  country- 
house  with  rich  and  noble  friends,  and  that  she 
had  no  need  of  her  help  or  protection,  it  came 
into  her  head  that  it  was  her  duty  to  invite  her 
to  her  house. 

Lady  Olivia  would  not  hear  of  her  departure, 
and  insisted  upon  her  remaining  with  her 
throughout  the  autumn  and  winter.  She  found 
her  society  too  agreeable  and  necessary  to  her  to 
consent  easily  to  its  loss.  She  redoubled  her 
kindness  and  attention,  which  had  begun  in  a 
slight  degree  to  relax,  and  reproached  her  for 
thinking  of  leaving  her. 

"  Are  you  not  comfortable  here  ?"  she  asked, 
"if  not,  pray  say  so,  that  it  maybe  remedied. 
Whatever  it  is  that  makes  you  think  of  going 
away,  I  should  positively  die  of  ennui  without 
you,  which  I  was  often  in  danger  of  doing  before 
you  came,  with  no  companion  but  my  aunt  Mar- 
garet, who  you  know  is  neither  merry  nor  clever. 
She  sits  moping  over  her  tapestry  or  knitting, 
and  all  her  sprightliness  consists  in  agreeing  with 
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whatever  I  say,  which  is  very  little,  for  I  never 
have  much  to  talk  to  her  about, — or  in  making 
complaints  of  the  gardener  or  the  cook." 

Rosina  laughed  at  the  exaggerated  account 
she  gave  of  her  aunt's  sociability.  "  But  surely," 
said  she,  "you  must,  from  your  situation  in  life, 
have  formed  acquaintance  with  people  of  your 
own  age  whom  you  would  find  agreeable  inmates 
of  your  house." 

"  Not  for  any  length  of  time/'  replied  Lady 
Olivia,  "at  least  I  know  of  none  that  I  should 
like.  The  girls  I  am  intimate  with  are  full  of 
vanity  and  folly,  or  else  extremely  stupid  ;  but 
you  need  not  try  to  make  me  think  of  whom  I 
might  find  more  agreeable  than  yourself,  for  that 
is  impossible,  you  suit  me  perfectly ;  so  do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  make  any  arrangements  for  leaving 
me,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  consider  this  as 
your  home ;  at  least  till  I  marry,  and  by  that 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  find  a  husband  for  you  ; 
for  the  engagement  you  told  me  of  with  a 
foreigner,  will,  depend  upon  it,  never  come  to  any 
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thing,  those  people  generally  marry  in  their  own 
country.  Do  not  look  downcast,  my  dear  ;  for 
be  assured  that  if  the  constant  swain  does  make 
his  appearance  after  all,  we  will  receive  him  with 
cymbals  and  trumpets." 

Rosina  could  not  help  regretting  she  had  ever 
mentioned  her  engagement  to  her  sarcastic 
friend,  and  thus  laid  herself  open  to  her  ridi- 
cule. 

"  In  the  mean  time,,"  continued  Lady  Olivia, 
11  what  think  you  of  Mr.  Martyn,  our  new  rec- 
tor ?  he  is  a  very  decent  looking  man,  though 
his  nose  is  rather  awry,  and  he  has  already  told 
my  aunt  he  admires  you  very  much.  He  is 
improving  the  parsonage,  and  it  may  be  made 
quite  comfortable ;  if  you  must  marry,  it  is  just 
the  thing  I  should  like,  that  you  may  remain 
near  me." 

Rosina  felt  no  inclination  to  marry  solely  to 
please  her  friend,  however  she  might  like  her. 
She  made  up  her  mind  to  remain  where  she  was 
for  the  present,  and  as  she  acceded  to  Lady  Oli- 
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via's  urgent  request,  expressed  her  thanks  for 
her  kindness,  in  the  warmest  terms ;  and  wrote 
to  Mr.  Playfair  to  beg  he  would  arrange  matters 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  house  at  Selton,  to 
which  she  never  meant  to  return,  but  had  what 
little  property  of  hers  it  contained  conveyed  to 
her  at  Wansgrove  Park. 

She  had  no  plans  for  the  future,  and  her  little 
income  was  regularly  paid  to  her  every  quarter. 
She  now  found  it  sufficient,  trifling  as  it  was,  in 
enabling  her  to  relieve  many  who  were  in  want 
within  her  reach.  Her  visits  among  the  neigh- 
bouring cottages  affording  her  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  were  the  most  distressed,  and  she 
was  surprised  to  find  so  much  poverty  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  rich  landowner.  But  Lady  Olivia 
was  not  naturally  generous,  though  she  could 
occasionally  make  handsome  presents  when  it 
suited  her  taste  or  fancy,  and  had  never  thought 
of  troubling  herself  about  the  wants  of  the 
lower  classes,  which  she  left  to  the  entire 
management  of  her  steward,  and  concluded  the 
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poor-rates  were  a  sufficient  provision  for  all, 
particularly  as  she  often  heard  from  him  of  the 
enormity  of  their  expenditure.  It  was  the 
affair  of  her  young  friend  to  exert  her  influence 
in  inducing  her  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  poor  throughout  her  domains,  and  she  per- 
suaded her  to  give  money  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  in  the  village  belonging  to  her, 
not  far  from  the  house,  which  went  by  the  same 
name. 

Lady  Olivia  was  herself  surprised,  and  still 
more  so  Lady  Margaret,  at  the  ease  with  which 
she  gave  way  to  all  the  wishes  of  the  simple 
unassuming  Rosina,  the  force  of  whose  mild 
eloquence  over-ruled  her  own  domineering  dis- 
position, and  though  she  laughed  at  her  friend's 
charitable  propensities,  and  called  her,  "  My 
Lady  Bountiful,"  she  generally  consented  to  her 
requests,  as  the  disposal  of  some  of  her  money 
occasioned  no  inconvenience  to  herself,  and  the 
trouble  was  another's ;  or  it  is  possible  that  she 
may  have  imbibed  some  of  her  ideas,  for  who 
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can  be,  during  months,  under  the  influence  of  a 
good  example  without  deriving  some  advantage 
from  it  ?  and  as  a  modern  author  writes : 

"  Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  Enthusiasm,  it 
is  the  real  allegory  of  the  tale  of  Orpheus — it 
moves  stones,  it  chains  brutes.  Enthusiasm  is 
the  genius  of  Sincerity,  and  Truth  accomplishes 
no  victory  without  it." 

Thus,  by  Rosin  a 's  exertions,  did  the  Lady 
Olivia  become  popular  among  her  vassals,  and 
obtain  a  character  for  generosity,  which  she  had 
never  deserved  before. 

Among  the  numerous  visitors  who  flocked 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  pay  their  devoirs  at 
the  shrine  of  beauty,  with  riches  united,  Sir 
Owen  Shirley  was  one  of  the  most  frequent; 
but  his  attentions  were  no  longer  troublesome 
to  Rosina,  as  he  had  sufficient  tact  to  find  that 
they  were  unwelcome  ;  he  seemed  to  have  trans- 
ferred his  admiration  to  her  friend,  who  was  not 
insensible  to  it,  although  she  cared  not  for  the 
man;    but  professing,   as    she  did,  to   dislike 
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flattery,  it  was  easy  to  see  how  much  she  was 
mistaken,  if  she  fancied  herself  averse  to  it,  and 
notwithstanding  that, 

81  Praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  disguise," 

she  frequently  took  the  merit  of  drawings  or 
verses  composed  by  Rosina,  who  on  looking 
over,  by  chance,  Lady  Olivia's  finely-bound 
albums  which  lay  on  the  drawing-room  table, 
was  surprised  to  see  several  paintings  which  she 
had  given  her  to  ornament  them,  inscribed 
"  O.  D."  Of  this  she  took  no  notice,  being 
even  pleased,  that  in  any  way  she  might  repay 
the  civilities  she  had  received  from  her  hostess, 
and  thought,  like  Prince  Hal, 

"  If  a  lie  will  do  thee  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  best  terms  that  I  have." 

She  continued  to  improve  her  charming 
talent,  and  an  opportunity  occurring,  of  an 
American  gentleman   going    to    the    north   of 

vol.  in.  G 
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France,  she  sent  by  him  to  her  friend  Eugenie 
de  Cesolles,  a  miniature  which  she  had  painted 
of  herself,  with  these  lines  underneath  : — 

O  toi  qui  tra<ja  mon  pinceau 

En  l'envoyant  a  mon  amie 
Indigne  objet  d'un  sort  si  beau 

Helas  I  que  je  te  porte  envie  I 
Ah !  puisses  tu  lui  rappeler 

Un  leger  souvenir  de  celk 
Qui  voudroit  comme  toi  couler 

Ses  momens  fortunes  pres  d'elle, 
Et  si  ce  triste  souvenir 

Lui  fait  jamais  verser  des  larmes 
Qu'il  serve  encor  a  t'embellir 

Et  te  preta  a  ses  yeux  des  charmes. 

Lady  Margaret  received  a  letter  from  her 
brother,  Lord  Rosmore,  informing  her  that  his 
son  was  in  hopes  of  soon  being  able  to  return  to 
England,  having  been  promised  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  leave. 

••«  I  trust,  therefore,"  he  added,  "  that  the 
union  which  we  have  all  set  our  hearts  upon 
between  your  nephew  and  my  lovely  niece,  will 
then  take  place.     I  know  his  anxiety  to  return 
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is  caused  by  his  wish  to  throw  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  as  I  conclude, 

"  iSTo  woman  can  think  of  denying 
The  hand  that  lays  laurels  before  her  ;" 

I  flatter  myself  there  will  be  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  an  event  which  will  afford  to  every  one 
of  our  family  so  much  satisfaction." 

Lord  Rosmore  considered  himself  quite  a 
diplomatist  as  he  wrote  this  letter,  for  he  was 
perfectly  aware  at  the  time,  that  his  son  had  no 
intention  of  marrying  his  cousin  ;  but  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  keep  up  his  interest  with  the 
heiress,  and  made  no  doubt,  that  the  young  man 
would  let  himself  be  persuaded  to  consent  to 
what  was  so  much  for  his  own  benefit. 

His  letter  had,  at  any  rate,  the  effect  of 
driving  from  Olivia's  mind  all  thoughts  but  of 
her  cousin,  and  his  expected  return — she  talked 
of  nothing  else  to  Rosina. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  she,  "  if  it  is  true  what  my 
uncle  writes  of  his  attachment  to  rae." 
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"  Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  it  V  asked  Rosina, 
rather  surprised,  for  from  the  tenor  of  all  Lady 
Margaret's  and  Lady  Olivia's  discourse,  she 
concluded  them  to  be  engaged. 

"  No   doubt   of  his  affection    and    regard," 
replied  the  other ;  "  he  expresses  that   strongly 
in  the  only  two  letters  I  have  received  from  him 
during  his  absence,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  that 
he  is  desperately  in  love,  and  you  know  that  is 
necessary  if  one  marries. " 
"  In  novels," — said  Rosina. 
"  They  are  taken  from  real  life  :   I  fear  his  love 
for  me,  is  but  that  of  a  brother,  and  not  so  strong 
as  mine  for  him  ;  my  aunt  assures  me  it  is  other- 
wise, and  perhaps  I  am  too  exigeante,  too  fanci- 
ful; or  perhaps  he  has  a  cold  disposition.     He 
certainly,   however,   has    a   sincere  and  warm 
heart ;  well,  we  shall  see,  when  he  comes — 1  hope 
nothing  will  prevent  our  being  united,  for  I  have 
set  my  mind  upon  it,  and  the  disappointment 
would  be  my  death-stroke." 
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Her  vehemence  and  tragedy-like  expression 
made  Rosina  shudder, 

"Heaven  grant,"  said  she,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "that  if  your  happiness  depends  upon  it, 
he  may  be  as  you  wish,  when  he  returns.  The 
sight  of  you  no  doubt  will  rivet  his  chains,  and 
if  he  never  expressed  to  you  his  passion,  it  may 
have  been  from  want  of  opportunity." 

"  No,  he  had  opportunity  enough ;  but  it  was 

probably  my  fortune   which  kept  him  back,  for 

he  has  very  delicate  feelings  of  honour,  besides 

he  certainly  seemed  to  have  something  on  his 

mind.    I  remember  once  asking  him  if  he  had 

ever  been  in  love  ?  He  answered  yes.    I  fancied 

he  was  thinking  of  me,  and  we  were  silent ;  at 

last  he  said,  it  was  long  ago,  and  she  is  gone." 

"Gone  !"  I  exclaimed,  "what,  dead?" 

16  He  made  no  answer,  but  a  tear  glistened  in 

his  eye,  and  he  rushed  out  of  the  room.   Although 

young,   he  has   travelled  much,   and  probably 

had  some  adventure  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  but  as 

the  person  is  dead,  he  must  have  got  rid  of  her 
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recollection  long  before  now  ; — so  much  the 
better,  for  I  could  not  bear  a  living  rival." 

The  report  of  his  return  appeared  to  have 
been  premature,  for  they  heard  no  more  of  it ; 
and  as  winter  advanced,  Lady  Olivia  declared 
her  determination  of  no  longer  remaining  in  the 
country. 

*'  We  have  had  enough  of  rural  felicity," 
said  she,  "  so,  pray  aunt  Margaret  be  kind 
enough  to  write  or  send  to  Brighton,  to  take  us 
a  house  there  for  a  few  months  ;  it  will  be  some- 
thing new." 

The  aunt  obeyed,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
were  established,  in  a  pleasant  house  in  the  most 
agreeable  situation.  The  gay  world  was  flock- 
ing to  that  little  town,  which  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Prince. 

Lady  Margaret  and  her  handsome  niece  soon 
found  many  people  of  their  acquaintance*  and 
were,  as  well  as  Rosina,  invited  to  everything 
that  was  select.  Lady  Olivia  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  admiration  she  excited,  soon  lost  her 
sentimentality,    and    delighted    in     being    th 
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object  of  universal  gaze,  Her  friend's  beauty 
seemed  to  her  to  enhance  her  own,  and  drew 
all  eyes  upon  them  as  they  entered  a  room 
in  the  suite  of  Lady  Margaret  the  chaperone ; 
for  they  were  totally  different.  Olivia  had  a  sort 
of  Hebe  face,  though  her  nose  was  a  little  too 
arched,  and  her  air  too  stately  to  represent  that 
goddess ;  fair  and  blooming,  with  fine  large 
blue  eyes,  golden  locks  in  glossy  ringlets,  and 
a  magnificent  figure,  her  hands  and  feet  un- 
rivalled. Rosina's  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  eye- 
lashes were  very  dark,  as  well  as  her  hair ;  her 
form  and  features  were  those  of  a  Grecian 
statue,  her  skin  a  clear  white,  with  a  tincture  of 
the  rose  on  her  youthful  cheeks,  her  gentle 
and  unassuming  manners,  and  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  her  own  charms,  were  antidotes  to 
anyjealous feeling  which  theymighthave  inspired. 
"  I  think,"  said  Lady  Olivia  to  her  one  day, 
"  we  might  have  our  pictures  drawn  together, 
you  as  the  tragic,  myself  as  the  comic  muse, 
from  the   style  of  our   countenances  ;  although 
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our  dispositions  are  not  very  different,  both 
being  inclined  to  be  lively, — but  who  shall  be 
the  Garrick  between  us  ?  It  must  be  Sir 
Owen  Shirley;  for  you  know  he  ought  to  lean 
towards  the  tragic  muse  to  be  the  exact  pic- 
ture." 

"  Then  I  shall  beg  leave  to  change  places," 
replied  Rosina  laughing. 

One  morning  the  newspapers  announced 
the  arrival  in  London,  from  the  army,  of  an 
officer  bringing  despatches,  and  the  news  of  a  vic- 
tory ;  and  a  few  days  after  Lady  Margaret 
received  a  letter  from  her  sister  in-law  Lady 
Rosmore,  saying  that  the  officer  was  her  son, 
Lord  Stanville,  who  would  soon  be  at  Brighton, 
to  be  presented  to  the  Regent.  She  expressed 
much  joy  at  this  intelligence,  and  congratulated 
her  niece,  who  did  not  conceal  her  agitation. 
Lady  Margaret  went  up -stairs  to  write  an 
answer,  and  Rosina  wished  Lady  Olivia  joy  of 
this  agreeable  and  long-desired  event ;  the  latter 
had  become  quite  pale  at  the  sudden  news,  and 
it  was  long  before  she  grew  more  composed. 
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5t  To-morrow !"  said  she,  "  to-morrow,  my  aunt 
says  he  will  be  here !  Oh,  I  wish  it  were  sooner. 
My  dear  cousin  !  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  see 
him  !  how  long  the  time  will  appear  till  he 
arrives !  I  cannot  go  to  Lady  Belmount's  this 
evening.  I  could  not  amuse  myself  now  with 
other  people.''  She  ran  to  the  glass  to  arrange 
her  hair  and  take  a  look  at  her  glowing  face. 

"  Rosina,"  said  she,  "  I  hope  he  will  not 
think  you  handsomer  than  me." 

"  You  have  found  no  one  who  thought  so  as 
yet." 

"  Ah !  but  I  do  not  care  what  others  think — 
every  one  else  is  indifferent  to  me." 

Rosina  felt  that,  as  a  stranger,  she  might  be 
tie  trop  at  this  moment  of  meeting  between  the 
lovers,  and  could  not  help  wishing  herself  away  ; 
but  where  to  go  was  the  difficulty.  She  had 
refused  Mrs.  Bodkin's  invitation,  and  it  would 
take  some  time  before  a  second  letter  to  her 
could  be  answered  ;  but  in  an  emergency  she 
g    2 
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knew  that  at  her  uncle  Playfair's  she  would  be 
welcomed  at  any  time,  and  however  disagree- 
able the  alternative,  she  thought  it  better  to  go 
thither  foi  a  short  time  than  to  feel  herself 
troublesome  and  in  the  way.  These  thoughts 
passed  like  lightning  through  her  mind  ;  at  last 
she  gave  them  sound. 

"  Will  you  spare  me,  dear  Lady  Olivia,  to  go 
to  London  to-morrow  ? — my  uncle  is  very  anxious 
to  see  me,  and  I  have  long  promised  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  with  him  ;  just  now  you  will  not  want 
my  company,  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
write  to  him  by  to-day's  post  to  say  he  may  ex- 
pect me  and  Dorothee  to-morrow." 

"Your  uncle  !— what,  in  the  city,  in  that 
dingy  hole  of  a  house  where  you  said  you  could 
not  see  daylight  from  your  bed-room  window  ? 
You  are  much  better  here." 

"  But  I  have  paid  you  so  long  a  visit  ;  you 
must  be  tired  of  me." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not,  and  I  shall  not 
let  you  go.  If  you  think,"  added  she,  "  from  the 
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nonsense  I  said  in  joke,  that  I  am  jealous  of  your 
good  looks,  be  assured,  my  dear  touchy  creature, 
that  you  are  very  much  mistaken,  I  do  not  think 
so  meanly  of  my  own." 

"  You  have  no  occasion,"  said  Rosina;  8*  but 
it  is  not  on  that  account  that  I  think  of  going — 
it  is  because  I  am  a  stranger  in  your  family, 
and  therefore,  at  this  time,  should  feel  in  the 
way." 

Lady  Olivia  positively  forbade  her  thinking 
of  going  on  this  foolish  expedition,  as  she 
called  it. 

'*  Would  you  leave  my  picture  unfinished 
which  you  are  about?"  said  she.  "  I  intend  it 
for  Stanville ; — it  is  much  more  like  me  than 
that  which  Saunders  did.  You  have  got  all 
the  drapery  to  finish ;  I  wish  you  would  work  at 
it  to-day." 

Rosina  promised  to  do  so,  and  felt  rather 
relieved  at  being  no  longer  under  the  necessity 
of  seeking  an  asylum  within  the  dreary  pre- 
cincts of  the  city. 
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By  how  slight  a  transition  of  circumstances 
does  one's  fate  sometimes  take  a  new  complexion, 
and  this  variable  world  become  either  a  paradise 
or  a  desert ! 

"  Al  par  del  vento 
Precipitoso  e  Toccasion  e  lieve." 

After  the  ladies  had  taken  their  morning's 
walk,  Lady  Olivia  went  to  pay  visits  with  her 
aunt,  and  Rosina  repaired  to  her  room  to  work 
at  the  portrait,  as  she  had  been  desired.  After 
painting  for  a  long  time  she  grew  tired  of  her 
occupation,  and  hearing  a  ring  and  knock  at 
the  house  door,  she  concluded  they  were  re- 
turned ;  therefore,  imagining  it  must  be  late, 
which  the  want  of  a  watch  prevented  her  from 
ascertaining,  she  carefully  put  by  her  paints  and 
pencils,  and  came  down  to  the  drawing-room. 
No  one  was  there.  She  approached  to  look  at 
the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece,  when  a  voice 
from  the  inner  room,  of  which  the  folding  doors 
were  open,  —a  voice  which  went  to  her  heart, 
made  an  exclamation,    and    pronounced    her 
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name.  Surprised,  she  beheld — yes,  it  was  he, 
she  could  not  be  mistaken, — it  was  Henri 
Fiavoli,— her  long-lost,  long-lamented  lover ! 
He  was  grown  tall,  browner.,  and  more  manly, 
but  his  features  and  his  countenance  were  un- 
altered. Her  hand  was  clasped  in  his  ere 
another  moment  passed. 

"  Rosina!"  said  he  to  her  in  French,  "my 
beloved  Rosina  !"  and  he  pressed  her  hand  in 
ectasy  to  his  lips. 

"Is  it  possible  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
you  once  more,  after  my  seeking  so  long  in 
vain  ?  You  are  as  beautiful  as  ever.  Ah ! 
Rosina,  you  are  not  changed,  but  is  your  heart 
the  same  ?" 

The  astonished  girl  gave  way  to  the  feel- 
ings of  delight  which  the  sight  of  him  afforded, 
though  scarcely  certain  yet  whether  she  ought 
to  rejoice  or  not.  She  could  not  restrain  her 
tears— tears  of  joy  which  she  had  never  shed 
before. 
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"  And  is  it  you,  Henri !"  said  she  ;  "  how 
happy  I  am  to  see  you.  How  did  you  know  of 
my  being  here  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  it  till  that  portrait  which 
I  saw  there  (pointing  to  one  done  by  herself, 
which  was  hung  up  in  the  back  drawing-room, 
and  had  been  painted  for  Lady  Olivia,)  struck 
me  with  surprise  and  delight,  and  gave  me 
some  hopes  of  the  happiness  I  now  enjoy  in 
once  more  beholding  the  dear  original." 

"  You  did  not  know  of  my  being  here  ?'' 

"  No,  indeed  ;  how  should  I  ?  I  came  here, 
Heaven  knows,  without  expecting  the  pleasure 
that  awaited  me  : — I  came  to  visit  my  aunt 
and  cousin,  Lady  Margaret,  and  Lady  Olivia 
Darcy  ;  and  being  told  they  were  not  yet  come 
in  from  their  walk  or  drive,  I  was  waiting  their 
return.     Are  you,  then,  staying  with  them?" 

Rosina  turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  was  un- 
able to  utter  a  word  for  some  time.  At  last  she 
spoke  in  English,  and  faintly  i — 
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"  Your  aunt ! — your  cousin  !  are  you,  then, 
not  called  Fiavoli  ? — Henri ! — can  it  be  pos- 
sible ? — are  you  Lord  Stanville  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  colouring  a  little,  "  that  is 
my  name.  I  explained  everything  to  you  in  a 
letter,  which,  by  your  surprise,  I  conclude  you 
never  received.  For  you,  dear  Rosina,  let  me 
still  be  Henri.  It  was  under  that  name  that  I 
passed  the  only  happy  time  of  my  life.  I  have 
never  been  so  since  1  parted  from  you.  We  have 
met  again  at  last.  You  see,  my  beloved,  that 
I  am  not  changed  ;  tell  me,  then,  are  you  un- 
altered in  your  affection  for  your  Henri  ? — 
have  you  kept  your  promise  ? — but  yes,  I  see 
you  have — for  the  ring  I  gave  you  is  still  on  your 
finger — you  have  not  forgotten  me  !" 

At  that  moment  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door  of  the  house. 

"  Oh  Heavens !"  cried  Rosina,  "  it  is  your 
aunt  and  your  cousin — what  will  become  of  me  ! 
Dearest  Henri,  farewell — farewell  for  ever  !" 
— and  drawing  from   him  her  hand,  which  had 
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remained  in  his  possession,  she  flew  up-stairs, 
and  shut  herself  into  her  room. 

The  two  ladies  entered,  and  expressed  much 
delight  at  seeing  Lord  Stanville,  whom  they 
had  not  expected  till  the  following  day.  After 
many  explanations  on  his  part,  and  much  con  - 
versation,  they  inquired  how  long  he  had  been 
come;  and  Lady  Olivia,  looking  rather  un- 
easy, which  his  quick  eyes  observed,  asked  if 
he  had  seen  Miss  Deloraine,  whom  they  had  left 
at  home. 

"  I  saw,"  said  he,  hesitatingly,  6i  a  young 
lady  who  went  up-stairs  almost  directly,  and  left 
me  to  amuse  myself  as  well  as  I  could ;  is  not 
that  her  portrait  ?" 

"  Yes  it  is,"  answered  Olivia;  "she  is  on  a 
visit  to  me,  and  paints  very  well.  She  is  now 
doing  a  miniature  of  me,  which  I  think  you  will 
like." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  dine  with  you?"  he 
asked;  "  the  Prince  is  indisposed,  and  I  cannot 
go  to  the  Pavilion  until  to-morrow." 
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"  Most  certainly,"  replied  his  cousin,  "  to-day 
and  every  day  that  you  are  not  more  royally 
engaged." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  I  must  go  to 
take  my  bonnet  and  cloak  off,  and  get  ready  for 
dinner :  and  when  you  two  have  talked  over  all 
you  have  to  say,  (for  the  present,  at  least),  I 
hope  you  will  follow  my  example ;  for  it  is  getting 
late,  and  the  sea  air  makes  one  very  hungry." 

When  left  alone,  the  cousins  looked  as  little 
like  engaged  lovers  as  can  possibly  be  imagined. 
Stanville  seemed  bewildered ;  he  was  thinking 
of  Rosina,  and  although  pleasure  beamed  in 
his  fine  countenance,  Lady  Olivia  could  not 
take  it  to  herself;  for  his  eyes  were  not  fixed 
on  her,  but  rather  directed  towards  the  door. 
She  was  thoughtful  and  pensive.  She  gazed 
with  admiration  and  tenderness  on  him  whom 
she  preferred  to  all  the  world.  At  last  her  looks 
attracted  his  attention. 

fii  Well,  dearest  coz,"  said  he,  after  a  moment 
of  silence,  and  smiling  good-humouredly,  "  you 
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look  handsomer  than  ever.  I  suppose  every- 
body is  in  love  with  you  at  Brighton,  as  else- 
where, and  you  spend  your  waste  time  in  making 
conquests  and  breaking  hearts — is  that  the  case  ?" 
And  he  took  her  hand  kindly,  but  only  for  an 
mstant. 

"  I  see  you  have  learnt  to  pay  compliments, 
Henry,"  said  she,  "  but  I  prefer  sincerity  and 
true  regard." 

"  Well,  do  not  scold  me,  and  look  so  grave, 
my  dear  Olivia ;  it  will  be  of  no  use  in  keeping 
down  my  spirits,  for  I  feel  too  happy  to-day  to 
mind  any  reproof." 

"  And  are  you  really  happy,  Henry  ? — happy 
in  being  here  ?" 

"  Happier  than  words  can  express." 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  of  it." 

"  You  shall  have  proofs  ;  you  shall  see  how 
I  will  do  honour  to  your  dinner— -and  now  you 
put  me  in  mind  of  it,  I  believe  I  have  caught 
the  infection  of  Lady  Margaret's  hunger,  and 
must  return  to  my  lodgings  to  dress." 
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"  Never  mind  dressing." 

"  Not  dress  !  impossible  ;  I  have  made  a 
vow  to  charm  you  all." 

Then,  taking  up  his  hat,  he  bid  her  adieu 
gaily,  and  left  the  room. 

He  returned  in  due  time,  and  found  the  three 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room;  and  in  addition  to 
the  party  was  Mr.  Spearman,  a  great  favourite 
of  Lady  Margaret's,  whom  she  had  invited  before 
she  knew  of  her  nephew's  coming. 

Both  the  young  ladies  blushed  when  Lord 
Stanville  was  announced.  He  did  not  add  to 
Rosina's  embarrassment  by  noticing  her  beyond 
a  bow,  and  he  was  introduced  to  her  as  a 
stranger.  She  was  silent  and  reserved ;  but  as 
she  generally  was  so  in  company,  with  those 
with  whom  she  was  not  intimate,  that  created 
no  surprise  in  the  minds  of  the  other  ladies. 

Lady  Olivia,  entirely  occupied  with  her  cousin, 
paid  no  attention  to  her.  She  had  noticed  on 
her  entrance,  that  her  eyes  seemed  red,  as  if  she 
had  a  cold,  and  that  she  looked  less  pretty  than 
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usual ;  and  as  she  beheld  herself  in  an  opposite 
glass,  blooming  with  beauty,  she  smiled  inwardly 
at  the  ridiculous  idea  which  had  once  or  twice 
come  across  her,  that  her  friend  could  ever  be 
compared  to  her. 

How  different  were  Rosina's  sensations  !  She 
dared  not  think  of  the  future, — it  seemed  all  in 
obscurity, — but  the  present  had  inexpressible 
charms. — He  was  there, — the  object  of  her 
early  attachment, — of  her  tenderest  love.  He 
loved  her  still,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  only  per- 
son really  interested  for  her  in  the  world,  and  yet 
she  felt  herself  culpable  in  thinking  of  him,  for 
he  was  the  destined  husband  of  another — of  her 
friend,  and  in  some  measure,  her  benefactress  ; 
— for  she  had  received  her  when  she  was  alone 
and  unprotected.  Her  heart  beat  at  the  same 
time  with  joy  for  her  lover's  return,  and  with 
compassion  for  Lady  Olivia.  Alas  !  that  she 
who  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  her,  should  be 
the  cause  of  her  disappointment  in  love. — She 
felt  guilty— guilty  that  she  could  not  help  being 
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happy, — exquisitely  happy,  by  the  presence  of 
her  friend's  betrothed. 

The  ladies  had  been  engaged  that  evening  to 
a  dance,  at  Lady  Belmount's,  which  was  intended 
to  be  given  up,  but  as  Lord  Stanville  declared  he 
should  like  of  all  things  to  go  to  it,  Lady  Mar- 
garet wrote  a  note  to  say  her  nephew  was  arrived  : 
— and  a  most  polite  one  in  answer  came,  en- 
closing an  invitation  for  the  young  Lord,  who 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  for  he  came  from 
the  army  and  was  a  species  of  lion ;  besides,  he 
was  so  handsome, — so  noble  looking. — He  would 
have  made  all  the  young  ladies  crazy  if  it  had 
not  been  whispered  about  that  he  was  already 
engaged  to  his  cousin.  It  was  in  all  probability 
Lady  Margaret  who  had  spread  the  report,  for 
she  was  very  fond  of  talking,  and  sometimes 
told  her  imagination  for  facts. 

The  rumour  was  strengthened  b^  his  opening 
the  ball  with  Lady  Olivia,  after  which  it  was  but 
natural,  that  he  should  ask  her  friend;  he  knew 
no  one  else,  nor  would  be  introduced  as  a  part- 
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ner  to  any  other  girl,  but  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
content  with  the  share  he  occasionally  had  of  the 
two  handsomest  in  the  room. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  cousin?"  said  Lady 
Olivia  to  Rosina,  as  they  returned  home,  "  he 
talked  to  you  very  often.  Is  he  not  pleasant?  I 
never  saw  him  so  merry  before  since  we  were 
children ;  he  has  lost  that  pensive  look  I  told 
you  of,  and  the  army  has  quite  cured  him  of  his 
gloom." 

Rosina  was  too  much  agitated  to  sleep.  Bewil- 
dered by  the  events  of  the  day,  she  could  not 
decide  whether  to  reveal  to  Lady  Olivia  that 
Lord  Stanville  was  no  other  than  the  Henri 
Fiavoli  she  had  so  long  regretted, — the  foreigner 
whom  she  had  advised  her  to  forget, — now  re- 
turned, unaltered  towards  her.  Heavens  !  what  a 
declaration  to  make,  and  what  a  blow  for  Olivia  ! 
would  it  riot  seem  like  boasting  of  her  own 
superior  happiness ! 

She  was  well  aware  of  the  violence  of  her 
friend's  temper,  which  she  had  often  seen  ex- 
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cited  by  others  though  never  by  herself;  and 
naturally  timid,  she  did  not  feel  courage  for  the 
disclosure, — she  wanted  an  adviser — she  knew 
not  what  to  do.  But  on  one  thing  she  was  deter- 
mined, to  sacrifice  her  own  happiness  rather  than 
be  the  cause  of  misery  to  one  for  whom  she  felt 
the  sincerest  friendship. 

At  last  she  sunk  to  repose,  and  after  a  few 
hours  of  interrupted  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  she 
awoke,  feverish  and  uncomfortable,  undecided 
concerning  what  she  should  do;  but  not  unhappy. 
Could  she  be  so  when  Henri  was  near  ?  He  said 
he  had  never  forgotten  her,  but  could  that  be 
the  case  when  she  found  him  nearly  engaged  to 
another. — Surely  he  was  too  honourable  to  utter 
aught  but  the  trnth.  She  longed  to  hear  his 
story  ;  however,  it  was  not  probable  that  an 
opportunity  should  present  itself  for  that  purpose, 
for  she  never  could  meet  him  but  in  the  presence 
of  others. 

Unable  to  remain  in  bed,  she  rose  and  opened 
the  shuttters  of  her  windows ;  the  morning  sun 
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shone  brilliantly,  and  the  weather  seemed 
charming,  she  threw  up  the  sash,  and  inhaled 
a  mild  spring-like  air.  Being  accustomed  to 
take  a  walk  every  morning  before  breakfast, 
which  was  generally  at  a  late  hour, — as  soon  as 
she  was  dressed  she  went  down  on  the  beach, 
to  cool  herself  in  the  reviving  sea-breeze,  and 
watched  the  foam  which  burst  on  her,  as  the 
tide  was  coming  in.  She  had  not  been  long 
standing  there,  when  she  saw  some  one  coming 
towards  her,  and  recognized  Lord  Stanville. 

"How  fortunate  I  am!"  he  cried;  "I  saw 
your  white  bonnet,  and  black  dress  at  a  distance ; 
and  I  hurried  here  for  the  chance  of  finding 
you,  or  of  going  back  in  despair,  should  I  be 
mistaken." 

He  seized  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
heart.  She  withdrew  it  gently,  but  not  without 
trepidation. 

"  Lord  Stanville,"  said  she,  "  you  are  the 
betrothed  husband  of  my  kind  friend  Lady 
Olivia ;    it  is   therefore   not  becoming  that    I 
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should     consider    you   in    any   other   light   at 
present." 

"  You  have  been  misinformed,"  he  replied 
with  vehemence,  "and  what  you  have  heard  is 
perfectly  untrue.  It  is  certain  that  my  father  is 
very  desirous  of  promoting  a  match  between 
me  and  my  cousin  ;  it  has,  I  believe,  been  the 
object  of  his  wishes  for  several  years  ;  but  I 
always  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  suggestions, 
and  have  never,  as  she  could  tell  you  herself, 
said  a  word  of  love  or  marriage  to  her.  Since  I 
knew  you,  my  heart  has  been  fixed ;  yes,  Rosina, 
on  you,  and  you  alone, — and  I  am  not  of  a  nature 
that  is  capable  of  changing.  I  feel  the  greatest 
regard  and  sincere  affection  for  Olivia,  who  has 
always  shewn  me  great  kindness,  and  is  my  near 
relation,  and  would  do  anything  to  serve  her  as 
a  brother  ;  but  at  any  rate,  and  if  I  were  quite 
free  from  another  attachment,  she  never  would  be 
the  person  I  should  choose  for  my  wife,  nor  that  I 
could  love  with  inexpressible  tenderness  ;  for  you 
alone,  my  beloved  Rosina,  is  that  feeling  bestowed 
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on  me.  I  have  met  with  no  one  who  can  be 
compared  to  you  in  my  heart,  and  if  you  love 
me  still,  I  never  will  be  the  husband  of  another." 

"  But  if  I  had  not  by  chance,"  said  she,  M  per- 
haps unfortunately" — and  she  blushed  as  she 
pronounced  that  word  which  her  heart  refused 
to  sanction — "  met  you  here,  I  shoukUiave  been 
forgotten — it  is  now  more  than  three  years  since 
I  saw  you  last ;  during  that  time  it  could  not 
have  been  so  difficult  to  find  me.  I  must 
therefore  still  doubt " 

fi  Allow  me,"  he  replied,  "  to  tell  you  my 
history,  which  I  trust  will  explain  all.  I  shall 
begin  it  from  the  beginning.  I  was  travelling 
with  my  father  and  mother  in  Germany,  and  at 
Vienna  we  met  with  the  amiable  and  friendly 
Count  Gennaro,  whom  you  saw  with  me;  his 
family  was  well  known  to  my  father,  who  had 
passed  his  younger  days  in  Italy,  and  had  been 
acquainted  with  him  when  a  boy.  He  considered 
him  as  an  honourable  man ;  and  therefore 
permitted  me  to  accompany  him  to  Paris,  for 
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Napoleon's  marriage,  which  I  was  very  curious 
to  see.  The  Count  had  leave  to  go  thither,  in 
the  suite  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  Napoleon's 
sister,  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  was  come  to 
conduct  the  Archduchess  to  Paris,  But  as  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  any  Englishman  should 
obtain  permission  to  go  thither,  my  friend 
passed  me  off  as  one  of  his  own  countrymen, 
with  a  Neapolitan  name  and  title,  and  ventured 
thus  to  present  me  to  the  Queen,  knowing  how 
little  she  was  au  fait  of  all  the  great  families 
throughout  her  husband's  realm,  and  that  it 
was  easy  to  deceive  her  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  would  have  been  very  sorry  had  his  deception 
been  found  out,  which  would  have  done  him 
great  injury;  he  therefore,  before  we  went, 
exacted  of  me  a  solemn  promise  in  the  presence 
of  my  parents,  that  to  no  creature  living  I 
would  tell  the  secret  on  any  account  ;  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  I  never  informed  you  of  my 
real  name  and  country,  nor  did  it  appear  to  me 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  so  doing.     Love 
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makes  no  distinction  of  countries,  and  as  I 
thought  you  French,  though  I  knew  your 
father  had  married  an  Englishwoman,  whether 
I  were  Italian  or  English  must  have  been 
the  same  thing  to  you. 

"  When  I  parted  from  you  to  go  to  Paris,  I 
found  my  tutor  waiting  there  for  me,  and  by  my 
father's  orders  we  started  that  very  evening  on  our 
way  to  join  my  family  at  Vienna.  To  my  mother, 
who  dearly  loves  me,  I  spoke  of  you,  of  your 
talents,  of  your  goodness,  and  of  my  determina- 
tion to  make  you  my  wife  as  soon  as  I  should  be 
my  own  master.  She  gave  me  no  encourage- 
ment, and  laughed  at  my  boyish  passion,  begging 
me  to  think  of  it  no  more,  and  not  to  mention 
the  subject  to  my  father,  as  it  certainly  would 
excite  his  displeasure.  I  found  out  long  after- 
wards through  her  that  Gennaro  had  written  to 
him,  giving  him  an  account  of  my  attachment  to 
you,  which  I  suppose  he  thought  a  right  thing  to 
do.  I  was  scarcely  ever  left  to  myself,  and  a 
letter  to  you,  which  I  gave  our  servant  to  put 
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into  the  post,  was,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  inter- 
cepted. I  wrote  you  another  from  Rotterdam, 
enclosed  in  one  to  Monsieur  de  Cesolles,  and 
took  care  to  consign  it  myself  to  the  post.  You 
*must  recollect  the  answer  I  received  from  him, 
prohibiting  me  in  your's  and  your  parents' 
names  from  continuing  the  correspondence.  I 
was  much  hurt  by  it,  but  comforted  myself  with 
the  thoughts  of  future  happiness ;  for  judging  of 
you  by  my  own  heart,  I  confess,  and  perhaps 
you  will  blame  my  vanity,  I  felt  not  the  least 
doubt  of  your  constancy." 

"  Ah  !  you  were  right,"  said  she  naivement. 

He  thanked  her,  with  a  smile,  and  continued 
his  narrative. 

"  Not  very  long  after  our  return  to  England 
my  tutor  was  dismissed,  and  I  entered  the  army, 
where  I  found  too  much  occcupation  to  attend 
to  any  thing  but  my  profession,  and  joined  my 
regiment  in  Spain.  I  have  not  time  now  to 
give  you  an  account  of  all  that  happened  to  me ; 
I  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.     After  my 
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deliverance,  I  obtained,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health, 
occasioned  by  my  wound,  leave  to  return,  for  a 
short  time  to  England  ;  it  was  at  that  period,  and 
whilst  on  a  visit  to  my  uncle,  who  was  always  par- 
tial to  me,  (having  no  son  of  his  own,)  the  death 
of  that  kind  uncle  took  place.  I  know  he  told  his 
daughter,  that  he  wished  us  to  be  united,  and 
the  day  before  he  died,  he  placed  her  hand  in 
mine,  and  bid  us  always  love  each  other  for  his 
sake ;  but  I  never  made  any  promise  of  any 
thing  beyond  friendship.  I  had  been  her  com- 
panion when  we  were  children,  and  I  considered 
her  as  my  sister.  Her  grief  was  excessive  on 
losing  her  only  remaining  parent,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  affection  he  had  always  testified 
for  me,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  harbour 
the  same  regard,  and  express  it  strongly,  as  you 
know  she  has  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  this 
put  it  into  the  heads  of  my  parents  and  my  aunt  to 
promote  our  union  ;  they  even  assured  me,  that 
she  had  owned  she  loved  me,  and  was  willing  to 
give  me  her  hand.  T  was  far  from  encouraging  the 
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idea,  and  never  promised  any  thing;  I  thought 
only  of  you,  and  had  written  you  some  letters 
which  were  never  answered.  At  last  I  addressed 
Monsieur  de  Cesolles,  who  received  my  letter 
forwarded  to  him  at  his  country  house  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  which  he  had  removed ;  after  a  long 
time,  his  answer  reached  me, — it  was  to  this 
effect : — 

" '  The  young  lady  who  charmed  you  is  gone 
from  St.  Cloud;  she  has  accompanied  her 
mother  to  a  distant  country,  her  father  being 
dead.  I  advise  you,  my  dear  young  friend,  to 
think  of  her  no  more ;  it  is  most  probable,  as 
she  is  so  pretty,  that  by  this  time  she  is  already 
married  within  her  own  station  in  life,  for  I 
should  not  imagine  she  is  of  a  high  family,  as 
her  mother's  uncle  is  a  merchant.  With  your 
great  expectations  you  will  make  a  more  suitable 
alliance  in  every  way,  for  of  her  poverty  there 
is  no  doubt;  then  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  make 
your  parents  unhappy  by  a  constancy  and  an 
obstinacy  which  will  lead  to  nothing.'  " 
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"  Could  Monsieur  de  Cesolles  be  so  unkind  ?" 
exclaimed  Rosina  ;  "  he  knew  my  direction,  and 
could  easily  have  given  it  to  you." 

"  This  advice  had  no  effect  but  to  put  me 
into  a  passion.  I  learned  since  then,  that  my 
father  had  written  to  conjure  him,  as  a  father  of 
a  family  himelf,  not  to  let  me  know  whither  you 
were  gone.  I  returned  to  Spain,  where  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  fighting ;  the  distinc- 
tions I  obtained,  and  the  favour  of  the  greatest 
general  in  the  world  did  not  console  me,  for 
having  lost  all  trace  of  my  Rosina ;  but  the 
time  of  happinesss  is  come,  I  am  now  my  own 
master,  and — " 

"  Ah !"  said  she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
<l  think  not  I  shall  ever  induce  you  to  act  con- 
trary to  your  father's  will ;  I  do  not  yet  know  what 
remorse  is,  and  I  will  guard  you  against  that 
greatest  of  all  evils.  It  is  only  rectitude  which 
can  deserve  the  protection  of  Heaven ;  that  is 
my  sole  support,  and  I  will  not  lose  it.  Dearest 
Henri,  you  shall  ever  be  my  best  friend,  but 
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nothing  more.  Become  the  husband  of  your 
cousin  ;  she  loves  you,  and  will  make  you  happy. 
I  will  go  away  ;  never,  never  let  her  know  I 
loved  you,  that  you  are  the  same  I  spoke  of  to 
her,  whom  I  regretted  so  much." 

As  she  said  this  she  gave  him  the  little  tur- 
quoise ring. 

"  Cruel  girl  !"  he  exclaimed,  putting  it  again 
on  her  finger,  "  would  you  make  me  wretched  ?" 

They  had  been  walking  along  the  beach,  close 
to  the  sea,  during  this  conversation  ;  and  just  at 
that  moment  a  servant  reached  them,  to  say  that 
breakfast  was  ready.  The  time  seemed  to  have 
passed  so  rapidly,  that  they  were  surprised  to 
find  it  was  so  late  ;  and  Rosina,  vexed  at  having 
been  seen  with  Lord  Stanville,  on  entering  the 
house,  ran  to  her  room  to  take  off  her  things 

'  to   , 

and  calm  her  agitation,  before  she  made  her 
appearance  at  breakfast.  She  bathed  her  eyes 
with  rose-water,  and  when  she  thought  herself 
fit  to  be  seen,  went  down  to  the  breakfast- room, 
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and  answered  the  good  mornings  she  received, 
with  as  smiling  a  face  as  she  could  assume. 

"  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  walk,"  said 
Lady  Olivia ;  "  you  were  out  very  early  this  cold 
weather,  after  dancing  all  night." 

"  Not  all  night,  Lady  Olivia ;  we  were  at 
home  by  one  o'clock." 

"  So  you  have  been  walking  with  Stanville  !" 
for  the  servant  had  not  failed  to  say  his  Lordship 
was  coming  in  with  Miss  Deloraine. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  met  him  by  the  sea ;" 
having  placed  herself  with  her  back  to  the  light, 
her  deepened  colour  was  not  apparent  as  she 
said  these  words. 

Lord  Stanville,  who  had  lingered  behind,  en- 
tered at  that  moment ;  he  looked  cheerful  and 
unembarrassed,  and  seating  himself  next  to  Lady 
Olivia,  began  to  censure  her  for  her  laziness, 
in  not  being  out  to  enjoy  that  fine  morning. 

"  1  found  Miss  Deloraine,"  said  he,  "  very 
near  being  drowned,  for  the  tide  was  coming  in 
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at  a  furious  rate  ;  and  I  was  very  glad  you  saved 
me  the  trouble  of  rescuing  her  from  a  watery 
grave,  by  sending  the  footman  to  announce 
breakfast." 

"Yes,  my  maid  told  me  she  had  gone  out 
early." 

"  I  walk  every  morning  before  breakfast,"  said 
Rosina. 

"  But  not  usually  after  a  ball,"  answered  Lady 
Margaret  crossly. 

"  The  very  thing  in  the  world  to  do,"  said 
Lord  Stanville,  "  it  cools  one  after  a  feverish 
night;  that  was  my  reason  for  walking  down  on 
the  beach." 

That  day  he  was  engaged  at  the  Palace,  but 
found  a  couple  of  hours  during  the  morning, 
to  accompany  his  cousin  and  her  friend  in  a  ride. 
Rosina  looked  beautiful  in  her  habit  and  riding 
hat ;  he  was  often  by  her  side,  and  at  night  he 
joined  them  late  at  a  party,  where  he  divided 
his  attentions  so  equally  between  them,  and  was 
in  such  delightful  and  fascinating  spirits,  that  he 
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certainly  would  have  captivated  them,  if  their 
hearts  had  not  already  been  his. 

Next  morning,  during  breakfast,  Olivia  asked 
him  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  the 
army  soon. 

"  Most  certainly,"  he  replied,  "  and  very 
shortly  too ;  my  orders  will  arrive  a  great  deal 
sooner  than  I  could  wish,  for  I  am  too  happy 
here  to  be  impatient  for  them.  Why  do  you 
remind  me  of  my  misfortunes  ?" 

"  I  thought  a  warrior's  happiness  consisted  in 
his  duty." 

"  His  happiness  depends  upon  being  with  those 
he  loves." 

Olivia  looked  up  with  a  smile  at  that  welcome 
word,  but  she  saw  his  expressive  eyes  fixed  on 
Rosina's  pensive  countenance  ;  nor  did  she  this 
time  overlook  the  blush  which  mantled  on  that 
lovely  face.  She  was  struck  with  surprise ;  and 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  did  the  mortifying 
idea  glance  to  her  mind,  that  another  was  pre- 
ferred to  herself.     That  fatal   moment   eradi- 
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cated  all  the  affection  she  had  ever  felt  for 
Rosina. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  she  thought,  "  that  in  two 
days  she  has  gained  his  heart,  that  heart  so  long 
insensible  !  My  aunt  was  then  right  in  saying  I 
should  not  choose  so  pretty  a  girl  for  a  friend 
and  companion." 

What  passed  in  her  mind  was  almost  visible 
on  her  countenance. 

Lord  Stanville  rose  from  breakfast,  and  gave 
notice  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  accompany 
the  ladies  in  their  drive  or  walk  in  the  afternoon, 
but  not  till  then. 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  to-night?"  he  asked, 
"  is  there  any  ball  or  party  ?" 

"  We  have  invited  some  people  here,"  an- 
swered Lady  Margaret;  "you  are  grown  so 
merry,  and  so  fond  of  dancing,  that  Olivia  thought 
you  would  like  something  gay  ;  so  I  arranged  it 
last  night  at  Mrs.  Blunt's." 

"Delightful,  my  dear  aunt!  and  a  supper 
too,  I  hope.     Olivia,  you  have  the  prettiest  cap 
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on  I  ever  saw,  it  becomes  you  extremely.  Miss 
Deloraine  does  not  patronise  caps  ;" — his  voice 
had  a  different  tone  when  he  addressed  her. 
She  tried  to  smile,  but  could  not,  for  she  felt  as 
if  the  eyes  of  both  Lady  Margaret  and  Lady 
Olivia  were  fixed  on  her.  Embarrassed  and  low 
spirited,  when  they  moved  into  the  drawing-room 
she  took  her  work,  and  silently  placed  herself 
near  the  window.  She  did  not  dare  to  speak, 
lest  her  tears  should  flow. 

Lady  Olivia  had  no  inclination  to  converse 
with  her;  a  sudden  and  inconceivable  dislike 
had  taken  place  of  that  affection,  which  had 
been  so  strongly  demonstrated  at  Wansgrove ; 
an  affection  rather  diminished  since  their  resi- 
dence at  Brighton,  where  the  success  of  her 
friend's  beauty  had  often  been  more  apparent 
than  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  monopolizing 
heiress — but  which,  till  now,  had  always  appeared 
to  exist.  It  was  impossible  Rosina  should  not 
perceive  this  change ;  and  her  natural  timidity 
was  such,  joined   to   the    knowledge    of   Lady 
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Olivia's  pride  and  violence  when  offended,  that 
she  was  deprived  of  all  the  courage  necessary, 
should  she  make  up  her  mind,  as  she  sometimes 
wished,  to  speak  to  her  with  sincerity. 

She  excused  herself  from  joining  the  party 
in  their  walk;  and  Stanville,  compelled  to  go 
without  her,  seemed  to  have  returned  to  his 
former  melancholy.  But  Olivia  in  her  absence 
became  in  better  humour,  and  prepared  for  her 
party  with  a  determination  of  pleasing. 

The  dinner  was  pleasant  and  gay ;  several 
agreeable  persons  had  been  invited,  and  among 
others,  Sir  Owen  Shirley,  who  had  arrived  at 
Brighton  the  preceding  day ;  Lord  and  Lady 
Traffel,  a  merry  young  couple,  with  her  sister, 
a  pretty  girl ;  Lord  Felix  Loyden,  a  dandy,  and 
three  or  four  more. 

All  went  off  as  it  should  do,  for  everybody 
was  in  good  humour.  Lady  Olivia  was  beau- 
tifully dressed,  and  had  so  many  compliments 
paid  her  on  her  gown,  her  looks,  &c.  that  her 
.mind  was  quite  pacified  by  all  these  oblations  to 
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her  vanity.  Her  cousin  was  cheerful  and  plea- 
sant to  all ;  and  Rosina  was  more  amused  than 
it  could  have  appeared  possible  that  she  should 
be  a  few  hours  before.  She  was  simply  attired 
in  white,  with  a  wreath  of  roses  in  her  hair. 

In  the  evening  the  rooms  were  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  that  could  be  procured  from  the  hot- 
houses, and  filled  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
the  most  select  inhabitants  of  the  place ;  an 
excellent  band  played  all  the  fashionable  dances, 
and  each  cavalier  chose  his  favourite  partner. 
Sir  Owen  asked  Rosina,  who  could  not  refuse, 
and  Lady  Olivia,  who  at  that  moment  was 
standing  next  her  cousin,  said  to  him  in  a  low 
voice,  as  she  pointed  to  them: — 

"  Those  two  are  to  be  married — at  least  I 
hope  so,  as  it  will  be  a  splendid  match  for  her. 
The  flirtation  flourishes  apace,  and  you  may  see 
that  he  admires  her." 

Stanville  cast  his  eyes  on  the  couple,  and  be- 
held those  of  Sir  Owen   fixed  in  admiration  on 
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his  beautiful  partner.  She  was  smiling  at  some 
remark  he  had  made,  mechanically,  for  she 
scarcely  attended  to  what  he  said.  The  colour 
mounted  into  Henry's  face,  and  a  sudden  gloom 
came  over  it.  Olivia  saw  his  emotion,  but  did 
not  appear  to  notice  it;  she  thought  a  flame 
so  quickly  raised,  as  that  which  seemed  to  be 
excited  in  her  cousin's  breast,  would  easily  be  as 
quickly  extinguished. 

There  had  been  several  dances,  and  Lord 
Stanville  had  not  yet  invited  Rosina  to  be  his 
partner ;  at  last,  she  began  to  wonder  at  it,  and 
to  feel  vexed  at  his  neglect ;  and  as  she  went  to 
sit  down,  Lady  Olivia  said  to  her: — 

"  Where  is  Stanville  ?  I  think  he  must  be 
gone." 

"  Gone  !"  cried  Rosina,  turning  very  pale, 
and  looking  anxiously  round  the  room  ;  "  what, 
already  !" 

"  Can  that  be  anything  to  you  ?"  asked  Lady 
Olivia,  scornfully. 
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"  Of  course  not,"  she  answered,  sorry  to  have 
lost  her  self-possession  for  a  moment. 

It  was,  however,  a  mistake ;  Lord  Stanville 
was  not  gone,  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  an 
open  door  which  concealed  him  from  their  view ; 
but  he  had  heard  what  passed,  and  as  Lady 
Olivia  went  to  another  room,  he  approached 
Rosina  and  sat  down  beside  her.  With  pleasure 
did  he  see  the  animation  which  she  could  not 
conceal  on  again  beholding  him  after  having 
supposed  him  gone ;  prudence  was  forgotten  in 
their  mutual  delight  at  being  together,  and 
when  Olivia  returned,  she  found  them  closely 
engaged  in  so  interesting  a  conversation,  and 
so  completely  occupied  with  each  other,  that 
no  other  object  seemed  capable  of  attracting 
their  attention.  The  tenderest  love  beamed  in 
the  eyes  of  Henry.  She  stopped,  surprised  and 
vexed.  Lord  Stanville  rose  and  offered  her 
his  seat,  which  she  refused  with  disdain. 

"  Why  are  you  not  dancing  ?"  she  asked  with 
a  tremulous  voice. 
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"  May  I  dance  with  you  ?" 

"  No,  for  supper  is  announced ;  come  then, 
come  down  with  me  to  the  supper  room  ;"  and 
seizing  his  arm,  she  led  the  way.  He  stopped  a 
moment,  to  offer  his  other  arm  to  Rosina,  but  she 
had  already  accepted  that  of  another  gentleman. 

A  fortnight  passed.  Lady  Olivia's  coldness 
and  hauteur  increased  towards  poor  Rosina, 
who  felt  most  uncomfortable,  and  unplea- 
santly situated.  Lady  Margaret  was  also 
become  quite  rude  and  ill-natured,  making 
cutting  remarks,  and  giving  disagreeable  hints 
whenever  her  nephew  was  not  present.  He 
himself,  more  passionately  in  love  every  hour, 
if  he  found  Rosina  alone  a  moment,  which  was 
but  seldom,  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
prevail  on  her  to  consent  to  marrying  him ;  for 
he  was  of  age,  and  a  license  could  easily  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Playfair,  whom  her  mother  had 
left  her  guardian,  could  not  be  supposed  likely 
to  refuse  his  consent,  and  should  he  be  so  absurd 
as  to  do  so,  a  journey  to  Scotland,  or  a  publi- 
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cation  of  banns  might  easily  be  accomplished. 
But  she  would  not  hearken  to  his  entreaties, 
however  earnest,  and  however  strong  the  temp- 
tation he  laid  before  her.  Affection  for 
Olivia,  though  now  so  coldly  treated  by  her,  and 
recollection  of  all  her  kindness  was  paramount 
in  her  heart.  She  saw  just  reason  for  the  dis- 
pleasure she  evinced  towards  her,  for  she  was 
guilty  in  being  the  object  of  Stanville's  love, 
and  she  could  not  bear  to  give  her  further  vex- 
ation . 

"  Let  us  trust  to  time,"  she  replied  to  her 
lover's  prayer;  "perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
prevail  on  your  parents  to  consent  to  our  union, 
and  by  that  period  your  cousin  will  have  got 
over  her  attachment  to  you.  Let  us  wait  until 
you  return  again  from  Spain,  whither  you  say 
your  duty  must  shortly  take  you  back.  You 
shall  find  me  unaltered  in  my  regard,  and  I 
shall  look  forward  to  your  return  as  the  bright 
star  on  which  my  happiness  depends." 

For  she  had  found  it  in  vain  to  urge  his  giving 
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her  up  and  marrying  his  cousin,  as  she  did  at 
first,  therefore,  spoke  of  it  no  more. 

"  And  if  I  am  cut  off,  which  is  probable;  if 
I  am  killed  in  battle,  you  will  repent  having 
refused  to  make  me  happy  a  short  period  in 
this  world  !" 

Rosina  shuddered,  and  burst  into  tears  ;  they 
were  interrupted  in  their  conversation,  but  the 
heart-rending  impression  of  the  danger  he  was 
about  to  encounter,  remained  upon  her  mind, 
and  made  him  dearer  to  her  than  ever.  Her 
remaining  where  she  was,  however,  was  impos- 
sible. The  unkind  treatment  she  occasionally 
met  with  at  this  period  from  the  two  ladies,  she 
endured  without  murmurs  for  Stanville's 
sake ;  but  this  state  of  things  could  not  last  long, 
therefore,  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bodkin  to  inform 
her  she  would  now  accept  her  invitation  to  stay 
some  time  with  her,  which  she  had  before  been 
unable  to  do,  and  begged  to  know  if  it  was 
agreeable  to  her  that  she  should  come.  The 
answer  was  not  sent  directly. 
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One  morning  Lord  Stanville  received  a  letter 
from  his  mother,  saying  Lord  Rosmore  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  requesting  he  would  join 
them  without  delay.  She  reproached  him  with 
remaining  so  long  away  from  her  when  his  time 
of  being  in  England  was  so  short.  This  she 
had,  in  her  former  letters,  abstained  from  doing, 
as  she  concluded  he  was  very  properly  employed 
in  paying  his  court,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  to  the  heiress  of  Wansgrove; 
but  a  letter  from  Lady  Margaret  undeceived 
her,  and  said  that  her  nephew  never  made  any 
proposals  to  Lady  Olivia,  nor  seemed  even  to 
prefer  her,  and  that  he  paid  more  attention  to 
a  girl  who  was  staying  with  her  in  the  light  of 
a  companion ;  "  which  is  very  disagreeable  to 
me  to  see,"  she  added,  "  for  I  have  the  interest  of 
my  nephew  at  heart,  and  I  cannot  wish  him  to 
throw  himself  away  upon  something  low." 

Lady  Rosmore  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any 
danger  of  the  sort  occurring  from  this  new  and 
probably  transient  flirtation  of  her  son ;  she  had 
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reason  to  believe  he  was  still  attached  to  his 
first  love,  whose  portrait  he  had  shewn  her, 
declaring  he  never  would  be  the  husband  of 
another,  until  quite  assured  she  had  given  him 
up.  "And  should  that  ever  be  proved  to  me," 
he  added,  "  I  will  then  marry  Olivia,  or  any  body 
you  like,  for  every  thing  will  be  equally  in- 
different to  me  in  the  world." 

It  was  on  this  hope  that  she  rested,  for  she 
did  not  know  Rosina  had  left  France  for  Eng- 
land. Had  Lady  Margaret  mentioned  her 
name  in  the  letter,  which  she  omitted,  consider- 
ing it  of  no  consequence,  Lady  Rosmore  would 
have  found  more  cause  for  the  fears  she  ex- 
pressed. 

Stanville  was  truly  distressed  at  learning  the 
illness  of  his  father,  to  whom  he  was  much  at- 
tached, although  he  had  never  experienced  much 
kindness  from  him,  for  Lord  Rosmore  was  a 
worldly  man,  without  a  great  deal  of  feeling. 
He  hastened  to  take  leave  of  Rosina,  but  found 
her  in  the  sitting-room,  where   Lady  Olivia  and 
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Lady  Margaret  also  were  :  and  in  their  presence 
he  could  not  say  all  he  wished.  The  carriage 
was  already  at  the  door,  and  he  had  no  time  to 
lose,  he  shook  hands  kindly  with  his  aunt  and 
cousin, — Rosinahad  kept  aloof  and  never  stirred 
from  her  place,  though  she  rose  from  her  seat. 

"  Farewell  !"  was  all  he  could  say,  as  he 
pressed  her  hand  between  both  of  his ;  then,  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  farewell,  my  love  !" 

His  emotion  could  not  be  concealed,  and  he 
hastily  quitted  the  room,  and  sprang  into  his 
carriage,  which  conveyed  him  before  night  to 
the  residence  of  his  father. 

Rosina  ran  upstairs  into  her  room,  to  give  way 
to  her  tears,  and  to  hide  herself  from  Lady  Oli- 
via, who  must  have  heard  the  last  words  of  her 
cousin.  His  love  had  not  before  been  so  openly 
shewn,  and  she  made  no  doubt  of  it  having 
excited  her  anger. 

**  What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  spring?, 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things !" 
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It  was  not  long  before  she  heard  a  light  tap 
at  her  chamber  door  :  "  Come  in,"  she  said.  It 
was  Lady  Olivia.  Surprised  and  a  little  alarmed, 
for  her  Ladyship  seldom  took  the  trouble  of 
visiting  her  in  her  bedroom,  she  looked  up 
without  speaking. 

"  I  am  come,"  said  Olivia,  in  a  cold  and  em- 
barrassed manner,  and  sitting  down  on  the  first 
seat  she  met  with,  "  to  know  your  intentions. " 

"  I  am  ready  to  walk,  whenever  you  please," 
she  replied. 

"  To  walk  !  I  am  not  thinking  of  walking.  I 
wish  to  know  if  it  is  your  intention  to, — "  she 
hesitated — "  to  remain  here," 

61  Certainly  not,  if  you  do  not  wish  it,  as  appears 
from  your  question  and  manner.  I  have  written 
to  my  relation  to  beg  she  will  receive  me :  for  I 
have  long  seen  that  I  am  no  longer  a  welcome 
guest  in  your  house.  I  have  as  yet  received  no 
answer  from  her,  but  at  all  events  I  can  go  to 
my  uncle's,  in  London,  at  any  moment.  Yet  I 
hope,  Lady  Olivia,  you  will  tell  me  in  what  way 
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I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  displease  you ; 
for  I  cannot  attribute  to  caprice  alone  your  ex- 
traordinary coldness." 

"  Your  conscience  must  tell  you,''  answered 
her  Ladyship. 

6i  Pray  explain  yourself." 

"I  have  no  objection  to  do  so,  though  I  dare 
say  you  are  aware  already  of  what  I  mean ;  you 
learnt  from  me  that  my  hand  was  destined  by  my 
parent  and  his  to  my  cousin.  Our  equal  rank 
and  my  fortune  rendered  an  union  between  us 
desirable.  What  is  more,  you  knew,  from  my 
unreserved  confidence  in  a  false  friend,  as  you 
are,  that  my  heart  and  soul  were  devoted  to  him, 
and  that  my  happiness  depended  upon  this  mar- 
riage ;  yet  have  you  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
detach  him  from  me  and  to  gain  his  affection ;  it 
will  however  be  in  vain." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  indeed,  dear  Lady  Olivia," 
said  Rosina,  whilst  her  tears  flowed ;  "  I  have 
avoided  him  as  much  as  I  possibly  could.  If 
we  have  met  alone  it  has  been  very  seldom,  nay, 
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scarcely  ever,  and  then  by  mere  accident,  at 
least  on  my  part;  believe  me,  I  have  resisted  his 
love,  his   entreaties " 

She  stopped,  for  she  had  been  led  on  by  her 
emotion,  and  feared  she  had  said  too  much. 

"  His  love !"  cried  Lady  Olivia,  in  a  fury, 
"  you  own  it  then— you  own  there  was  an  under- 
standing between  you  and  him  !  false,  ungrateful 
wretch !" 

"  Oh  !  Do  not  call  me  by  such  opprobrious 
names. — I  am  neither  false  nor  ungrateful,  were 
I  so  I  should  not  be  here  now.  It  is  my  regard 
for  you  that  has  prevented  my  accepting  vows 
which  I  thought  might  give  you  pain." 

"  And  out  of  kindness  for  me,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  other,  sneeringly,  "  you  inveigled  my  in- 
tended husband  from  me.'' 

"  No,  no,  indeed  ;  I  knew  him,  and  he  loved 
me  long,  long  before  I  came  here." 

"  You  knew  him,  and  never  told  me  so." 

"  Alas !  I  knew  him  only  under  another  name. 
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He  is  the  Henri  Fiavoli  I  once  mentioned  to 
you,  and  to  whom  I  considered  myself  engaged. 
In  order  to  be  present  at  the  fetes  given  on  ac- 
count of  Bonaparte's  marriage,  where  no  Eng- 
lish could  be  admitted,  he  had  taken  a  Neapo- 
litan title,  and  having  given  his  word  of  honour 
to  the  friend  who  presented  him,  that  he  would 
to  no  one  reveal  the  deception,  I  never  learnt 
he  was  English  till  I  met  him  here  to  my  great 
surprise.  I  dared  not  tell  it  you  for  fear  of 
hurting  your  feelings,  after  what  1  had  heard 
from  you  of  your  intended  union  ;  for  I  could 
not  be  sure  he  still  cared  for  me  after  so  long  an 
absence ;  and  I  never  sought  to  regain  his  affec- 
tions, but  in  the  unpleasant  situation  I  felt  myself 
in  I  determined  to  go  from  hence,  and  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  my  relation  for  an  asylum.  Per- 
haps she  may  be  from  home,  by  which  her 
answer  has  been  delayed,  but  it  will  surely 
come.  I  should  have  told  you  this  before,  if  you 
had  given  me  an  opportunity,  but  you  repulsed 
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me  whenever  I  attempted  to  speak  to  you, — you 
treated  me  with  incessant  disdain  and  unkind- 
ness.    I  had  not  the  courage  to — " 

"  Heavens !"  interrupted,  at  length,  Lady 
Olivia,  with  horror  in  her  countenance,  and 
lifting  up  her  hands,  "  have  I,  then,  all  this  time 
been  fostering  a  viper  in  my  bosom  !  I  am  un- 
lucky indeed !" 

Poor  Rosina,  who  thought  by  telling  all 
the  truth  she  should  impress  her  friend  with  a 
conviction  of  her  innocence,  was  thunderstruck 
at  being  called  a  viper.  She  remained  silent, 
for  she  had  nothing  more  to  say.  Lady  Olivia 
continued:  — 

"  Such  is  my  reward  for  my  compassion  and 
my  charity." 

"Charity!"  exclaimed  Rosina,  "  you  had  no 
reason  to  consider  me  an  object  of  charity,  nor 
shall  you  long — for  I  leave  your  house  this 
day." 

"  To  run  after  Lord  Stanville,  I  suppose; 
but    be  assured   he   cannot  marry    you.      His 
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father  is  a  ruined  man  ;  it  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  family.  Fool !  idiot  that  I  was — 
Mrs.  Delmar  turned  you  from  her  door — that 
ought  to  have  proved  to  me  that  you  were 
artful  and  unworthy." 

Rosina  made  no  answer  to  these  invectives ; 
she  was  terrified  by  the  anger  which  glanced 
from  Olivia's  eyes,  and  finding  herself  near  the 
door,  she  quickly  opened  it,  and  hastened  into 
Dorothee's  room ;  where,  after  fastening  the 
door,  she  threw  herself  down  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  found  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"Que see  quili/ a,  ma  chere  demoiselle V asked 
the  good  creature,  in  surprise. 

For  a  long  time  she  received  no  answer.  As 
soon  as  Rosina  was  able  to  speak,  she  told  her 
maid  to  pack  up  her  things,  as  she  was  going 
away  that  day. 

Meanwhile  Olivia  had  found  her  way  to 
Lady  Margaret,  and  seemed  in  extreme  agita- 
tion. 

"  You  have  been  speaking  to   Rosina,"  said 
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the  old  lady.  "  Well,  what  does  she  say  for  her- 
self? have  you  reproached  her  for  the  ingrati- 
tude of  her  conduct  ?" 

"  She  makes  out  that  she  is  not  so  much  to 
blame.  They  were  acquainted  in  France  three 
years  ago.  Would  you  believe  it !  I  make  no 
doubt  it  is  she  whom  he  once  told  me  he  had 
loved — whom  I  understood  to  be  dead — this  very 
girl !  And  think  of  my  extraordinary  ill  luck  iu 
having  just  fixed  upon  her  to  come  and  live 
with  me." 

li  It  was  certainly  an  act  of  folly,"  said  the 
aunt,  "  and  a  most  unfortunate  business.  You 
know  I  always  told  you  it  was  bad  policy  to  have 
a  beauty  for  a  companion ;  it  was  sure  to  turn 
out  ill  somehow  or  other.  All  you  have  now  to 
do  is  to  get  rid  of  her." 

"  If  I  do  so,"  replied  Olivia,  after  reflecting  a 
moment,  "  Stanville  will,  perhaps,  marry  her  ! 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  bear  it.  Is  there  no 
means  of  preventing  that?  Oh !  aunt— there 
surely  must  be   some  way — think  what  can  be 
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done.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  shewed  so  much 
anger !  I  ought  not  to  have  been  so  violent — 
but  when  she  dared  allude  to  my  cousin's  love 
for  her,  I  could  not  contain  myself,  my  feelings 
got  the  better  of  me." 

"  And  what  did  you  say?" 

"  Everything  I  could  possibly  think  of,  that 
was  unkind  and  reproachful." 

"  Jt  is  a  great  pity ;  for  now  she  will  have  no 
measures  to  keep.  She  will  get  him  to  marry 
her,  if  only  out  of  revenge." 

"  Revenge !  She  is  not  capable  of  it ;  her 
disposition  is  too  amiable  for  anything  of  that 
sort.'' 

"  Pshaw !  all  hypocrisy ;  that  is  the  way  she 
governed  you  all  along." 

"lam  not  an  idiot,  and  can  judge  for  myself. 
A  person  cannot  carry  on  a  system  of  hypocrisy 
for  six  months  without  some  deviation.  During 
that  time  we  have  not  been  separated  one  day, 
scarcely  one  hour,  and  I  never  saw  her  other- 
wise than  sweet-tempered  and  obliging,  careless 
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of  herself,  and  anxious  for  the  comforts  of  others. 
It  was  she  who  excited  in  me  an  inclination  to 
relieve  the  poor  around  Wansgrove,  which  no- 
body ever  put  into  my  head  before  she  came. 
Do  you  not  recollect  how  often  she  attended 
the  sick,  and  read  to  them  from  the  Bible  ? 
Besides,  that  time  when  I  was  ill,  you  must 
remember " 

"  You  appear  to  be  raking  up  all  her  merits," 
said  Lady  Margaret ;  "  I  cannot  see  what  end 
that  is  to  answer.  You  had  best  be  thinking 
of  preventing  my  nephew's  ruin,  in  being  united 
to  a  girl  like  that,  without  a  sou,  and  of  no 
family." 

"  Her  father's  family  is  a  respectable  one  in 
Lancashire." 

"  Why  refute  what  I  say  ? — why  take  her 
part,  my  dear  Olivia?  You  say  you  have  a 
regard  for  Stanville,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  he 
loved  you  before  this  girl  came  in  the  way- 
You  must  and  shall  be  happy  together;  and  if, 
as  you  say,  she  has  a  good  heart,  if  she  is  really 
i   2 
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amiable,  and  only  worked  up  now  by  her  vanity, 
and  the  hopes  of  becoming  Countess  of  Ros- 
more,  speak  to  her  kindly,  that  will  have  more 
effect  upon  her  feelings  than  rudeness  and 
reproaches.  I  believe  she  loves'  you  ;  for  I  did 
see  her  anxiety  and  attention  during  your  ill- 
ness, which  you  remind  me  of.  Tell  her  how 
unhappy  she  makes  you,  and  my  life  for  it,  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  girl,  you  will  make  her  do 
exactly  what  you  like." 

6i  It  is  too  late  now,'*  said  Lady  Olivia ;  "  I 
cannot  go  to  her  again  after  all  I  said." 

"  Well,  shall  I  go  ?  I  will  say  you  sent  me." 

Having  obtained  her  niece's  consent,  the 
plodding  old  maid  put  by  her  tapestry  work, 
and  mounted  the  stairs  to  Dorothee's  room  in 
the  attics. 

Rosina,  being  by  this  time  more  composed, 
had  been  settling  in  her  mind  all  her  future 
arrangements.  She  had  sufficient  money  by 
her  to  take  a  lodging,  and  there  remain  till  she 
could  hear  from  Mrs.  Bodkin,  or  if  her  answer 
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never  should  arrive,  or  not  be  favourable,  she 
would  then  take  measures  for  her  future  resi- 
dence. She  recollected  having  seen  a  bill  up 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  and  determined  to 
go  thither  at  once,  with  Dorothee  and  her 
trunks,  in  a  fly.  Should  she  find  those  lodgings 
taken,  probably  others  would  be  found. 

Just  as  this  result  of  her  meditations  had 
taken  place  in  her  mind,  Lady  Margaret  tapped 
at  the  door.  (Dorothee  was  gone  down  to  the 
other  room  to  pack  up  the  things).  Rosina  was 
very  much  surprised  at  the  entrance  of  the 
stately  old  lady,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  kinder 
mood  than  usual. 

lt  Well,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  what  are  you 
sitting  up  here  for  ?  what  is  the  matter  ?  your 
eyes  are  quite  red ;  I  am  afraid  you  and  Olivia 
have  fallen  out,  for  she  is  also  in  tears;  she  is  so 
fond  of  you  that  she  cannot  bear  any  unkindness 
from  her  dear  Rosina." 

"  I  am  incapable  of  it,  Madam." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are,  and  so  I  told  her.     You 
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know  what  a  good  heart  she  has  ;  you  know  also 
that  she  sometimes  is  rather  passionate,  but  she 
cools  directly ;  and  now  she  is  in  such  distress  at  all 
that  has  passed  between  you  and  her,  that  I  am 
afraid  it  will  make  her  ill ;  I  am  sure,  my  dear, 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  come  down  with  me, 
and  make  it  up  with  her." 

Rosina  listened  in  wonder  to  this  species  of 
conciliation.  She  knew  Lady  Margaret  too  well 
not  to  be  certain  that  she  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  coming  up  so  many  stairs,  or 
addressing  her  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  unless 
she  had  some  interested  motives ;  but  concluding 
it  was  Lady  Olivia  who  had  induced  her  to 
come,  and  rather  pleased  in  the  prospect  of 
peace  being  effected  before  she  left  the  house, 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  conducted  to  her 
apartment. 

Lady  Olivia  was  seated  with  her  handker- 
chief in  her  hand,  which,  as  she  heard  them 
coming,  she  placed  on  her  eyes, — but  there  were 
no  tears. 
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"  Here  she  is,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  bringing 
in  Rosina.  "  I  have  brought  her  to  you,  and 
you  must  now  make  it  up — such  friends  ought 
not  to  quarrel.  I  am  quite  sure  Rosina's  excel- 
lent heart,  and  her  affection  for  you  will  prevent 
her  doing  any  thing  that  can  make  you  un- 
happy." 

Olivia  offered  her  hand  in  peace,  and  Rosina 
gave  hers. 

"  Embrace  each  other,"  said  the  mediatrix  ; 
"  come,  dear  Rosina,  tell  her  you  forgive  and 
forget  all  the  ill-natured  things  she  may  have 
said  in  her  anger." 

They  embraced,  and  agitation  brought  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  both.  Lady  Margaret  then 
left  the  room  that  they  might  settle  their  ac- 
counts together;  after  a  short  silence  Rosina 
was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  If  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend 
you,  believe  me,  I  regret  it  most  truly,  and  I 
trust  you  will  find  a  friend  more  capable  of  in- 
spiring a  permanent  affection." 
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"  Oh,  Rosina,"  said  Lady  Olivia,  "  you  know 
how  much  I  have  loved  you,  but  you  know  I 
love  my  cousin  still  more,  and  if  I  am  separated 
from  him,  I  shall  never  be  happy  again." 

Rosina  could  not  understand  this  violent  love 
for  a  man  whom  she  knew  to  be  devoted  to 
another.  She  was  silent,  for  she  really  did  not 
know  what  she  could  say  that  might  not  offend. 

"Dear  Rosina,"  continued  Lady  Olivia,  "  I 
beseech  you  to  be  truly  a  friend  to  me,  and  give 
up  all  idea  of  Lord  Stanville ;  he  has  nothing 
independent  of  his  father,  who  has  every  thing 
in  his  own  power,  and  if  Henry  does  not  marry 
according  to  his  wishes,  he  will  leave  all  his  pro- 
perty away  from  him  to  his  brother— would  you 
seek  to  cause  his  utter  ruin  ?" 

11  Let  us  talk  no  more  on  the  subject,"  said 
Rosina ;  "  suffer  the  last  moments  we  pass 
together  to  be  peaceful.  I  am  come  h  ere  to 
take  my  leave  of  you,  and  in  half  an  hour's 
time  I  shall  be  gone." 

"I  thought,"  said  the  other,  "you  came  to 
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make  it  up  with  me — if  so,  you  must  not  think 
of  leaving  me  yet." 

Rosina  insisted  upon  keeping  to  her  determi- 
nation. 

"  And  where  will  you  go  ?"  asked  Lady  Olivia. 

"  To  a  lodging  with  Dorothee,  to  remain 
there  until  an  answer  comes  to  the  letter  I  wrote 
to  my  relation  in  Hampshire." 

w  No,  no,  pray  do  not  think  of  it;  you  must 
not  go  in  that  manner ;  what  would  the  world, 
what  would  my  own  servants  say  ?  It  would  be 
thought  that  we  had  quarrelled — perhaps  that  I 
had  used  you  ill." 

Rosina  smiled  at  this  fresh  instance  of  her 
friend's  egotism  ;  but  consented  to  her  request 
to  remain  till  the  next  morning. 

Mrs.  Bodkin's  answer  arrived ;  she  had  been 
on  a  visit  at  Salisbury,  and  Rosina's  letter  had 
not  been  forwarded  to  her  there,  which  occa- 
sioned the  delay  ;  we  will  transcribe  the  answer 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  its  writer. 
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**  Heron  Lodge. 

"  Dear  Niece, 

"I  am  much  flattered,  that  you  think 
proper  to  leave  your  fine  friends  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  me  a  visit,  which  I  consider  a  proper 
attention  to  your  father's  aunt,  though  I  cannot 
say  I  ever  saw  much  of  him  during  his  life ; 
your  uncle  indeed  did  come  this  way  about 
eight  years  ago;  otherwise  I  have  never  had 
much  communication  with  my  poor  sister's 
family*  I  shall,  however,  be  very  glad  to  see  you, 
and  hope  to  find  you  like  your  grandmother, 
my  sister  Deloraine,  who  was  a  handsome 
woman  when  she  married,  and  went  to  live  far 
away  in  the  north,  and  would  have  been  alive 
now  if  she  had  not  gone  to  those  cold  regions. 

"  Please  to  write  a  day  or  two  before  you 
come;  we  dine  precisely  at  five  o'clock.  1  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
bring  me  a  warm  cloak,  as  I  could  get  nothing 
to  suit  me  at   Salisbury,  and  of  course  every 
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thing  can  be  procured  at  Brighton ;  it  must  be 
of  cloth  or  merino,  and  wadded,  and  lined  ; 
not  to  cost  more  than  two  guineas  at  the  out- 
side, and  the  handsomest  and  most  fashionable 
you  can  get.  Also  a  fashionable  handsome 
silk  or  velvet  bonnet,  as  reasonable  as  you  can 
find,  not  more  than  a  guinea,  or  twenty-five 
shillings,  if  cheaper  so  much  the  better,  both 
the  cloak  and  the  bonnet.  In  doing  this  you 
will  oblige, 

"  Your  sincere  well  wisher  and  aunt, 

"  Frances  Bodkin. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  altered  my  mind  about  the 
cloak,  for  I  think  now  a  silk  one  would  perhaps 
be  handsomer,  but  lined  and  wadded,  and  I 
do  not  wish  the  price  to  be  more  than  I  said. 
If  silk  is  dearer  I  shall  not  mind  giving  a  few 
shillings  more. 

'•  N.  B.  please  to  remember  we  dine  at  five 
o'clock  punctually." 

Here  was  a  new  botheration  for  poor  Rosina, 
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who  had  very  little  time  and  still  less  money. 
The  cloak  and  bonnet  must  be  procured,  though 
she  knew  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  purchase 
them  at  the  price  specified,  and  that  she  must 
add  from  her  own  purse  in  order  to  execute  the 
commissions  properly ;  all  was,  however,  arranged, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  friends 
took  leave  of  each  other,  mutually  pleased  at 
their  separation .    Lady  Olivia  had  insisted  upon 
Rosina's  going  in  her  carriage  part  of  the  way, 
not  to  afford  her  comfort  or  to  save  her  expense, 
but,  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  as  she  expressed 
herself  to  Lady  Margaret.     To   Rosina  she  ap- 
peared kind  as  in  former  days ;  and  invited  her 
to  come  to  Wansgrove  at  the  end  of  two  months. 
Although  she  put  no  faith  in  her  professions, 
the  affectionate  girl  could  not   help  weeping  as 
she  bade  adieu,   (probably  as  she  thought  for 
ever)  to  one  whom  she  had  loved  so  much,  and 
even  Lady    Margaret  was   softened,   and   em- 
braced her  kindly.     After  the  first  stage,   she 
and  Dorothee    removed  themselves   and  their 
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luggage  from  Lady  Olivia's  smart  chariot  and 
four  to  a  humble  hack  chaise,  which  conveyed 
them  to  the  town  where  they  passed  the  night. 
They  rose  early  next  morning,  Rosina  being 
anxious  to  arrive  before  dinner  time,  five  o'clock 
being  twice  mentioned  and  nota-bene'd  in  her 
aunt's  letter.  They  reached  Heron  Lodge,  Mrs. 
Bodkin's  seat,  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
eventful  hour.  It  was  an  old  fashioned  looking 
red  brick  house,  with  iron  gates  before  it,  which 
being  opened,  the  carriage  entered  a  paved 
court,  where  a  great  mastiff,  fastened  to  a  chain 
near  a  corner  of  the  building,  hailed  them  with 
a  furious  uproar  of  barking.  It  seemed  the  only 
reception  awaiting  them,  for  the  house  door  was 
closed,  and  although  the  post  boy  rang,  was  not 
opened  for  some  time  ;  the  servant  was  busy 
taking  in  the  dinner — at  last  he  came ;  and  the 
new  comers  were  ushered  up  some  stone  steps, 
into  a  hall  which  led  into  a  dismal  looking  sitting- 
room,  where  the  lady  of  the  house  was  standing 
bolt  upright  in  readiness  to  receive  her  guest. 
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She  was  a  tidy  looking  hale  old  lady,  thin  and 
scraggy,  on  whose  countenance  Rosina  could 
trace  no  resemblance  to  her  own  handsome 
father  ;  she  expressed  herself  extremely  glad 
to  see  her,  but  appeared  very  fussy,  and  de- 
clared there  was  no  time  for  conversation,  as 
dinner  was  on  the  table.  Rosina  asked  leave  to 
go*  up  stairs  to  take  off  her  things,  and  to  give 
her  maid  money  to  pay  the  post-boy,  which  was 
with  difficulty  granted,  on  the  especial  condition 
that  she  returned  directly.  This  she  did  not 
fail  to  do,  and  seated  himself  at  the  dinner 
table,  at  the  place  assigned  her ;  it  was  next  to 
an  elderly  gentleman  with  his  napkin  tucked 
into  his  cravat ;  and  a  scratch  wig,  who  turning 
himself  half  round,  stared  at  and  examined 
her  as  if  he  were  going  to  insure  his  fortune 
upon  her  life.  There  were  two  other  guests, 
an  oldish  lady  with  a  green  shade  over  her  cap, 
and  a  trumpet  in  her  hand,  which  whilst  she 
was  eating  was  placed  on  the  table  by  the  side 
of  her  plate,   and  a  short  man  of  about  forty, 
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dressed  something  in  the  style  of  a  sportsman, 
with  a  green  jacket,  and  a  sort  of  manner  that 
was  a  mixture  between  pertness  and  folly  ;  this 
gentleman  was  introduced  to  Rosina  as  Mr, 
Jeremiah  Bodkin,  nephew  in-law  to  the  lady  of 
the  mansion,  who  seemed  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
boy.  In  the  intervals  of  eating,  he  beat  the  tattoo 
on  the  table  with  his  fork  or  his  spoon,  or 
pulled  the  bread  about  with  his  fingers,  and 
seemed  to  be  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  Vitus's 
dance. 

The  conversation  which  took  place  was  not 
very  entertaining. 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  rain,"  observed  the 
sportsman. 

"  That  is  not  improbable,"  said  the  scratch 
wig,  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

"  Dear  me  !  do  you  really  think  so  ?  what  is 
your  opinion,  Miss  Bids  well?  do  you  really  think 
we  shall  have  rain?"  asked  Mrs  Bodkin  of 
the  lady  with  the  green  shade,  who  forgot  to 
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put  up  her  trumpet  in  time  to  hear  her,  and 
whose  teeth  were  tugging  at  a  tough  cutlet. 

"  Very  good  indeed,  ma'am ;  extremely  good, 
I  thank  you,"  she  replied. 

"  Mrs.  Bodkin  asks  you  if  you  think  we  shall 
have  rain  ?"  said  the  green  jacket,  bawling  at 
her  as  loudly  as  he  could.  She  had  put  up  her 
trumpet. 

"Rain,  did  you  say?  Oh,  well,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  of  it,  for  then  the  weather  will  be 
warmer." 

This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  interesting  sub- 
jects which  were  canvassed  during  dinner  ;  after 
which  the  ladies  moved  back  into  the  dismal 
looking  sitting  room,  papered  with  a  dingy 
colour,  with  very  few  chairs,  and  two  old 
fashioned  sofas,  one  table  in  the  middle,  and  a 
high  chimney  piece  where  was  a  very  bad  fire. 

Rosina  fetched  down  the  cloak  and  bonnet, 
which  she  had  brought,  as  her  aunt  desired,  who 
did  not  seem  particularly  pleased  with  them. 
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She  examined  and  criticised,  but  did  not  alto- 
gether disapprove,  and  paid  the  money  she  had 
specified  in  her  letter  without  any  inquiry 
whether  they  had  cost  more,  and  Rosina  was 
not  willing  to  offend  her  the  first  day  she  came 
by  any  appeal  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Bodkin 
seemed  very  fidgetty  at  her  having  brought  her 
maid,  which  she  had  not  expected,  and  gave 
many  hints  of  fearing  there  was  no  place  to  put 
her  in. 

As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  entered  from 
the  dining  room,  some  tiny  cups  of  tea  were 
handed  round.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
beat  against  the  windows,  which  made  the  con- 
versation rather  brisker,  for  they  all  declared 
it  was  a  terrible  night,  and  the  youth  in  the 
green  jacket  boasted  of  his  sagacity  in  foretelling 
it.  With  one  leg  on  the  other,  and  his  chair  in 
a  gentle  motion,  he  began  to  tell  a  story  about 
his  having  been  equally  successful  in  his  fore- 
sight some  time  ago ;  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  preparations  which  were  made  for  playing 
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at  cards.  The  table  that  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  being  opened  for  the  purpose,  the 
two  candles,  which  had  previously  graced  the 
chimney,  were  transferred  thither,  and  cards 
and  counters  added. 

"  You  know  how  to  play  Cassino,  I  suppose," 
said  Mrs.  Bodkin  to  Rosina,  who  beheld  with 
horror  the  lady  with  the  green  shade  sitting 
out,  with  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  which  made 
it  evident  to  her  that  she  was  destined  to  be  the 
fourth. 

"  I  play  very  little,"  she  answered. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Bodkin,  "  for  we 
could  not  well  do  without  you,  as  Miss  Bidswell 
cannot  see  well  enough  this  evening  to  play ; 
last  night  she  made  all  sorts  of  mistakes, — didn't 
you,  Miss  Bidswell  ?" 

"  Hay  ?  what  ?"  said  the  deaf  lady. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  repeated  his  aunt's  question 
with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor.  She  only  heard  the 
last  syllable. 
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"  Cake  ?  oh  yes ;   I  did  take  some  cake  with 
my  tea,  thank  ye,  my  dear  ma'am." 

Rosina's  fate  was  decided  for  that  evening; 
and  as  she  mechanically  tried  to  gain  little  and 
great  cassino,  &c.  she  reflected  on  the  numerous 
evils  of  human  life,  among  which  one  of  the 
greatest  seemed  to  her  at  that  moment  the 
ennui  of  being  placed  for  two  hours  at  a  card 
table,  with  three  dull  people  who  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  game.  Once  or  twice,  indeed, 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Bodkin  brought  forward  some 
other  subject,  and  attempted  to  give  details  of 
his  prowess  at  cards  in  some  other  society,  but 
he  was  always  stopped  in  his  progress  by  Mrs. 
Bodkin's  bidding  him  mind  his  game  ;  adding, 
that  he  was  too  fond  of  talking,  and  that  young 
people  should  be  seen,  and  not  heard.  He 
winked  his  eye  on  her  saying  this,  at  Rosina, 
who  sat  opposite,  but  she  had  no  mind  to  be  in 
a  plot  with  him.  She  was  very  glad  when  ten 
o'clock,  striking  from  an  old  fashioned  clock  on 
the  chimney  piece,  every  one  prepared  to  go  to 
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bed,  and  with  numerous  bows,  and  curtseys,  and 
good  nights,  withdrew  to  their  rooms  ;  Mrs. 
Bodkin  having  taken  care  to  inform  her  great 
niece  that  the  breakfast  was  precisely  at  ten 
o'clock  every  morning. 

Tired  with  her  journey  she  was  beyond  the 
time,  was  received  very  crossly  by  the  old  lady, 
and  treated  to  cold  tea  and  cold  muffins.  Rain 
continued  to  pour  all  the  morning,  notwith- 
standing which,  Mr.  Jeremiah  went  forth  for 
his  usual  amusements  ;  Miss  Bidswell  settled 
to  her  knitting ;  Mr.  Briggs,  the  old  gentleman 
with  the  scratch  wig,  stood  at  the  window 

" to  see 

A  hog  on  a  dunghill,  a  crow  on  a  tree  ;" 

and  Mrs.  Bodkin,  who  was  working  at  an  old 
bit  of  carpetting,  asked  Rosina  to  read  them  a 
novel,  which  Miss  Bidswell  had  begun  the  day 
before,  but  was  forced  to  discontinue,  from  the 
weakness  of  her  eyes.  It  was  one  of  the  silliest 
that  had  ever  come  out  from  the  Minerva  press, 
and  during  three  hours  was  she  obliged  to  wade 
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through  it ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  begged 
leave  to  rest,  and  retired  to  her  room,  which  she 
endeavoured  to  make  more  comfortable,  by  un- 
packing her  books,  and  her  drawing  and  writing 
implements.  It  was  a  cheerless  apartment,  with 
scarcely  any  furniture  in  it,  but  looked  into  the 
garden,  which  seemed  a  handsome  one,  with  a 
fine  grass  plat,  and  many  evergreens  ;  it  was  all 
well  kept,  the  walks  rolled,  and  the  grass  closely 
mowed,  a  small  greenhouse  was  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

Dinner  was  at  the  usual  hour,  and  Rosina 
was  punctual.  Mr.  Briggs  turned  half  round 
to  examine  her,  as  he  had  done  the  day  before, 
probably  to  ascertain  her  identity ;  and  Mr. 
Jeremiah  honoured  her  with  much  of  his  notice. 
Cassino  was  again  the  order  of  the  evening ; 
Rosina  could  make  no  objection  to  it,  but  in- 
dulged a  hope  that  her  life  might  not  pass  long 
in  this  disagreeable  manner. 

Next  morning  she  woke  early ;  it  was  clear 
and  bright,  the  rain  was  at  an  end,  and  the  sun 
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rose  with  splendour.  Delighted  at  the  thoughts 
of  taking  a  walk  before  breakfast,  and  enjoying 
so  beautiful  a  spring  morning,  she  was  dressed 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  rejoiced  to  think  she  should 
have  two  hours  to  herself,  to  saunter  unmolested 
in  the  garden  and  shrubbery.  On  descending 
to  the  hall,  she  found  both  doors  fastened,  that 
which  she  had  entered  by  from  the  court  on  her 
arrival,  and  the  one  leading  to  the  garden  on 
the  opposite  side.  She  was  returning  discon- 
solately to  her  chamber,  when  she  saw  the  house- 
maid approaching  to  sweep  the  rooms,  and  in- 
quired if  she  could  open  the  garden  door  for 
her. 

e*  Oh,  dear  no,"  she  answered,  "  it  won't  be 
opened  some  time  yet,  for  my  Missus  is  not 
awake,  and  she  keeps  the  keys  in  her  room  ;  it's 
for  prudence  like,  for  she  is  so  afeard  of  robbers, 
that  she  could  not  go  to  sleep,  until  the  keys  of 
the  house  were  brought  to  her  in  her  bed  every 
night." 

Rosina  was  obliged  to  do  without  her  walk, 
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and  felt  as  if  she  were  within  a  fortress.  After 
breakfast  she  would  have  made  herself  amends 
by  a  stroll  in  the   garden,   but  found  herself 

required  to  attend  the  party  in  a  walk  to  M , 

a  small  bathing  place,  about  a  mile  from  the 
house.  The  walk  was  tedious,  for  they  moved 
as  if  they  were  following  a  procession  ;  the  obe- 
dient nephew,  by  his  aunt's  orders — (N.B.  She 
had  a  great  deal  in  her  own  power  to  leave, 
besides  the  house  and  garden,  and  all  was  in- 
tended for  him  as  long  as  he  continued  subser- 
vient to  her  will;) — had  given  his  arm  to  Miss 
Bidswell,  and  she  herself  took  that  of  Rosina, 
leaning  rather  heavily  as  she  became  more  tired. 
They  came  to  a  circulating  library,  where  the 
novel  Rosina  had  finished  was  exchanged  for 
another,  which  was  safely  deposited  in  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Bodkin's  coat  pocket,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  morrow,  she  did  not  feel  much  obliged 
to  him  for  the  trouble  he  took  in  bringing  it 
home. 

They  paid  two  visits  to  residents  in  the  place, 
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and  then  returned  to  Heron  Lodge,  in  the  same 
funeral-like  style. 

A  fortnight  passed  in  this  dull  manner,  and 
Rosina  began  to  wonder  that  she  did  not  hear 
from  Lord  Stanville.  She  had  promised  Lady 
Olivia,  that  she  would  not  write  to  him  first, 
but  she  had  never  promised  not  to  answer  a 
letter,  should  there  reach  her  one  from  him  ; 
and  though  she  scarcely  dared  own  it  to  herself, 
she  daily  hoped  to  receive  it.  She  had  commis- 
sioned Lady  Olivia's  butler,  a  respectable  sort 
of  servant,  whom  she  always  considered  to  be 
good  natured  and  trust- worthy,  to  forward  to  her 
all  the  letters  that  should  arrive  after  her  depar- 
ture, and  for  that  purpose  had  made  him  a 
handsome  present.  One  from  Miss  Graham 
had  been  sent,  but  she  had  received  no  other. 
Had  Henry  then  forgotten  her  so  soon  ?  no, 
but  it  was  possible  the  objections  and  entreaties 
of  his  parents  had  worked  upon  his  feelings, 
especially  whilst  his  father  was  so  ill.  If  after 
all,  she  thought,  if  he  consents  to  marry  Olivia, 
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Heaven  grant  she  may  make  him  happy,  and 
quell  her  violence  of  temper  ! 

Stanville,  however,  had  written  her  two  let- 
ters, full  of  tenderness  and  fidelity,  and  believing 
her  to  be  still  with  his  cousin,  had  addressed 
them  to  her  house ;  but  Lady  Olivia,  who  ex- 
pected it,  had  taken  her  precautions  accordingly. 
She  gave  orders  to  her  butler,  under  pain  of  his 
being  dismissed  from  her  service,  to  deliver  up 
to  her  care,  all  the  letters  which  might  arrive 
for  Miss  Deloraine,  which,  she  told  him,  it  was 
her  intention  to  forward  herself;  it  may,  there- 
fore, easily  be  conjectured,  that  Lord  Stanville's 
two  love-letters,  addressed  to  her  rival,  were  by 
her  committed  to  the  flames. 

Lord  Rosmore's  illness  was  even  more  serious 
than  his  son  had  apprehended.  The  sight  of 
that  favourite  child  gave  him  pleasure,  and  he 
appeared  to  revive  in  consequence,  during  the 
short  time  that  Henry  was  allowed  to  stay.  But 
ere  long,  pressing  orders  came  for  him  to  return 
to  the  army,  and  his  honour  did  not  admit  of  his 
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making  a  further  delay.  He  had  the  comfort, 
before  his  departure,  of  hearing  his  father  was 
considered  out  of  danger;  and  taking  a  tender 
leave  of  both  his  parents,  he  hastened  to  quit 
England,  without  having  a  day  to  spare,  and 
enable  him  to  go  to  Brighton. 

He  could  only  write  his  adieus  to  Rosina, 
who  never  had  the  comfort  of  receiving  them. 
To  his  father  her  name  had  never  been  men- 
tioned ;  his  illness  prevented  any  allusion  being 
made  to  what  might  afford  him  some  annoyance  ; 
but  when  Lady  Rosmore,  during  the  few  mo- 
ments they  were  alone,  questioned  her  son  about 
the  young  person,  whom  Lady  Margaret  wrote 
her  word  he  was  flirting  with  at  Brighton,  instead 
of  Lady  Olivia,  she  learnt  from  him,  with  much 
surprise,  that  it  was  the  same  girl  who  had  won 
his  affections  in  France. 

It  was  seldom  that  Rosina  ever  saw  a  news- 
paper; Mrs  Bodkin  did  not  take  one  in,  and 
she  and  her  hum-drum  coterie  troubled  them- 
selves little  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 
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They  cared  not  for  the  political  affairs  of  their 
country,  and  took  no  interest  in  the  extraordi- 
nary events  going  forward  on  the  continent. 
Now  and  then,  however,  an  additional  visitor 
made  them  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  some- 
times Mr.  Jeremiah  brought  a  county  news- 
paper in  his  pocket  from  the  circulating  library. 
It  was  in  that  paper  that  Rosina  read  the  intel- 
ligence of  Lord  Stativille,  the  officer  who  had 
brought  despatches  from  the  army,  having 
embarked  on  his  return  thither.  She  shut 
herself  into  her  room  to  give  way  to  an  over- 
whelming burst  of  tears. 

He  was  gone,  "  and  gave  no  sign  !" — no  letter, 
no  thought  of  the  poor  Rosina  whose  only  happi- 
ness in  life  was  his  regard  !  Gone  to  dangers, 
perhaps  to  death !  She  should  never  see  him  more. 
She  had  not  before  been  aware  how  deep  and 
heart-felt  was  her  love,  her  inexpressible  love  for 
him  whom  she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of,  for  the  sake  of  a  haughty 
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rival.     Suddenly  the  idea  struck  her  that,  per- 
haps, Olivia  had  intercepted  her  letters. 

"  As  a  beam  on  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow, 
Whilst  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below." 

So  did  the  healing  thought  dart  quickly 
through  her  mind.  Yes,  it  was  most  probable. 
She  believed  her  to  be  capable  of  it,  from  other 
specimens  of  meanness  that  she  had  witnessed, 
and  it  was  more  easy  to  credit  than  that  Henry 
should  have  failed  to  write  one  parting  line  to 
her  he  loved. 

A  new  arrival  about  a  week  after  made  an 
addition  to  the  party  at  Heron  Lodge  ;  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Bodkin's,  whom 
he  had  met  by  chance  at  Christchurch,  was 
invited  by  him,  with  the  permission  of  his  aunt, 
to  take  a  couple  of  days  shooting  over  her 
manors,  which  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
house  inland.  This  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Verdure,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  at  Mrs.  Del- 
mar's  in    the  summer;    and  Rosina  was    very 
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sorry  to  find  herself  en  pays  de  connoissance. 
He  accosted  her  with  his  usual  pertness,  and 
innumerable  questions  concerning  herself  and 
the  Ladies  Darcy,  to  which  her  answers  were 
cool  and  unsatisfactory. 

Silence  was  no  longer  paramount  during 
dinner ;  Verdure  took  the  lead  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  had  a  good  many  stories  to  tell  upon 
every  subject  that  was  started.  Mrs.  Bodkin 
did  not  silence  him,  as  she  generally  did  her 
nephew,  for  she  thought  him  fi  vastly  agreeable," 
and  was  in  admiration  of  his  wit;  as  Jeremiah  had 
informed  her  that  he  was  reckoned  a  very  clever 
person,  and  famous  for  his  puns  and  boa-mots. 
So,  as  it  is  only  needful  to  choose  one's  com- 
pany in  order  to  shine,  he  who  had  never  ob- 
tained notice  in  any  other  society,  found  himself 
here  dans  la  gloire  de  Niquee*  He  was  quite 
the  Monsieur  Trissotin  of  the  party,  and  his 
charmant  quoiqiidn  dies\    met  with   universal 

*  Vide  Madame  de  Sevigne's  Letters. 
t  Femmes  Savantcs. 
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applause.  Even  the  deaf  Miss  Bidswell  thought 
it  necessary  to  laugh,  because  she  saw  others 
doing  so,  although  she  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  it  was  about;  encouraged  by  this 
extraordinary  and  gratifying  success,  his  tongue 
never  ceased,  except  when  he  was  gulping  down 
his  dinner,  which  he  did  at  a  ferocious  rate,  as 
if  he  had  not  dined  for  a  week  before. 

"  So,  Miss  Deloraine,"  said  he,  addressing 
Rosina  across  the  table  as  the  dessert  was  placing, 
"  have  you  heard  that  our  friend  Miss  Frankland 
is  married;  to  nothing  very  fine,  though  she 
looked  so  high,  as  you  and  I  know, — a  Mr. 
Smith,  common  name  enough.  I  remember 
a  story  of  a  person  coming  to  the  play  to  call 
out  Mr.  Smith,  because  his  house  was  burnt, 
and  ninety-one  Mr.  Smiths  stood  up ;  but  upon 
his  saying  it  was  Mr.  John  Smith,  fifty-two  sat 
down  again.  Well,  she  is  Mrs.  Smith  now,  but 
whether  her  husband's  name  is  John  or  Thomas 
I  am  not  competent  to  say." 
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58  Can  you  tell  us  any  other  news?"  asked 
Mrs.  Bodkin. 

"What,  in  the  political  world?  why  they  do 
say,  that  as  my  Lord  Castlereagh  was  convers- 
ing the  other  day  in  the  house  in  his  usual 
manner,  he  fell,  without  looking  before  him, 
into  a  grievous  mistake,  and  was  with  great 
difficulty  extricated." 

"  That's  capital  !"  cried  Jeremiah,  laughing 
and  wriggling  about,  till  he  nearly  tumbled  off 
his  chair. 

"How  droll!'  said  Mrs  Bodkin,  which  was 
echoed  by  the  gentleman  in  the  scratch  wig,  and 
Miss  Bids  well  put  her  trumpet  to  her  ear, 
begging  to  have  that  last  piece  of  wit  repeated 
to  her. 

"Is  there  any  intelligence  from  Lord  Wel- 
lington's army?"  Rosina  ventured  to  ask,  for 
she  was  certain  he  could  not  know  any  thing  of 
her  reason  for  making  the  inquiry. 

k'  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  any  body  you  are  interested 
about  in  the  army?    I  hope  not,  for  I   believe 
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there  has  been  a  battle  somewhere,  as  I  think  I 
saw  in  one  of  the  papers,  and  a  great  many 
English  killed  and  wounded." 

"  Well,  Jeremy,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house 
to  her  nephew,  "  you  did  right,  you  see,  not  to 
go  into  the  army  as  you  wanted  to  do,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  just  when  the  peace  was  made 
with  Bonaparte.  Your  uncle,  my  poor  dear 
husband,  set  his  face  against  it ;  for,  says  he, 
'  who  knows  but  the  war  may  break  out  again, 
and  then  you're  canght  in  your  own  trap ;'  and 
he  was  right,  sure  enough,  for  the  war  did 
break  out,  and  has  been  going  on  ever  since, 
and  so  it  will,  I  suppose,  to  the  end  of  our 
days." 

Rosina  had  turned  very  pale  at  what  Verdure 
said,  though  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  had 
not  spoken  at  random,  but  could  not  trust  her 
voice  to  request  he  would  be  more  explicit. 
She  resolved  to  walk  with  Dorothee  to  M — ,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  sight  of  a  newspaper  at 
the  circulating  library.     One  advantage  gained 
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co  her  by  Verdure's  arrival  was,  that  he  took 
her  place  at  the  cassino  table,  and  Mrs.  Bodkin 
was  so  fascinated  by  him,  that  she  made  two 
mistakes  as  she  was  listening  to  his  storie3,  and 
was  in  such  thorough  good  humour  as  even  to 
allow  her  nephew  to  put  in  his  word.  She 
grumbled,  however,  when  she  spied  Rosina 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  of  affairs  by 
gliding  out  of  the  room,  not  imperceptibly  as 
she  thought,  and  was  on  the  point  of  calling  her 
back,  but  just  at  that  moment  two  aces  and  little 
cassino  lay  on  the  table,  with  a  seven,  and  she  had 
great  cassino  in  her  hand  ;  it  was  her  turn  to 
play,  and  she  cleared  the  board,  which  drove  all 
minor  thoughts  out  of  her  head. 

Another  benefit  which  Rosina  flattered  herself 
she  should  derive  from  Mr.  Verdure's  visit  was 
that  he  would  necessarily  employ  the  leisure  mo- 
ments of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Bodkin,  which  of  late 
seemed  to  be  rather  directed  towards  herself,  and 
she  was  beginning  to  think  him  very  trouble- 
some ;  if  she  walked  in  the  garden  and  shrub- 
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bery  she  was  sure  to  find  him  at  her  elbow ;  and 
she  could  not  take  her  maid  as  a  chaperon,  for 
no  menials  were  allowed  to  tread  the  gravel 
walks,  which  the  gardener  had  orders  to  pre- 
vent, as  well  as  to  prohibit  every  one  from 
putting  a  foot  on  the  grass,  or  touching  either 
flower  or  tree.  If  he  had  continued  in  the 
same  tacit  mood,  in  which  she  had  usually  seen 
him  when  his  aunt  was  present,  he  would  per- 
haps not  have  molested  her,  or  been  in  her  way 
more  than  a  spaniel  running  by  her  side,  but 
that  was  not  the  case;  out  of  sight  of  the 
despotic  Mrs.  Bodkin,  and  with  no  fears  of  her 
constant  reproofs,  he  felt  himself  in  a  state  of 
emancipation,  and  gave  way  to  his  natural  incli- 
nation to  chatter  ;  mingled  with  all  the  nonsense 
he  talked,  were  always  numerous  speeches  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  Rosina,  such  as  :  — 

<*  You  look  as  fresh  as  a  rose  to-day,  Missy ; 
I  wish  I  could  make  you  laugh  and  show  your 
pretty  teeth,  but  you  are  always  as  grave  as  a 
mustard-pot,    and    never   move    a    muscle. — I 
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say,  isn't  it  a  bore  that  I  am  always  obliged 
when  we're  walking  to  give  my  arm  to  that  deaf 
Miss  Bidswell,  instead  of  escorting  your  pretty 
self?  I  suppose  aunt  is  afraid  of  my  marrying, 
and  then  I  should  not  be  her  slave  any  longer, 
for  slave  I  am,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  and 
I  suppose  I  am  to  continue  so  as  long  as  she 
lives." 

Rosina  felt  compassion  for  the  poor  dolt,  but 
could  not  give  him  any  consolation.  However, 
the  morning  after  Verdure's  arrival,  she  was 
relieved  from  his  attentions,  for  they  went  out 
on  a  shooting  expedition  together. 

Mrs.  Bodkin  had  a  rabbit  warren  on  her 
estate,  and  it  was  thithei  that  the  two  sports- 
men betook  themselves,  for  partridge-shooting 
had  been  long  at  an  end,  and  it  was  even  too 
late  for  hares.  Bodkin  provided  his  companion 
with  a  gun,  as  well  as  himself,  also  with  a 
powder-flask  and  shot-belt. 

"Between  you  and  I,  and  the  post,"  said 
Verdure,  as  they  walked  along,  "  I  do  not  much 
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admire  the  company  you  have  got  staying  with 
you.  One  might  as  well  talk  to  a  dead  body, 
as  to  that  Miss  Biddle,  or  some  name  like 
that,  (I  should  say  Mrs.  if  I  had  to  give  her  her 
title,)  who  makes  you  encore  every  thing  that  is 
said;  and  as  to  the  old  gentleman  with  the 
scratch  wig,  why  he  is  a  chip  off  the  same 
block." 

"  But  Miss  Deloraine — what  say  you  to  her  ?'» 

"  Oh  !  I  have  seen  her  before,  you  know,  and 
never  took  to  her  much,  nor  she  to  me." 

"  That's  more  than  your  neighbours  can  say, 
then." 

"  Ha!  say  you  so?  Oh,  I  twig,  I  suppose 
you  take  to  her,  and  she  takes  to  you  1  Isn't 
that  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter  ? — come, 
let's  have  the  cat  out  of  the  bag." 

"  Not  so  far  advanced  as  that,  neither,"  said 
Jeremy,  shaking  his  head,  "but  I'll"  tell  you 
what,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  was  to 
marry  her  ;  that  is,  if  I  can  get  my  aunt  to 
make  us  some  sort  of  a  provision.     She  is  her 
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own  niece,  nay,  more,  she  is  her  great  niece, 
being  her  nephew's  daughter ;  and  she  seems 
rather  to  like  her,  at  least  as  much  as  she  ever 
likes  anybody.  I've  been  thinking  that  we 
might  continue  to  live  with  my  aunt  at  Heron 
Lodge,  as  we  do  now,  if  she  would  consent — you 
see  what  I  mean." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Verdure ;  "  and  now  are  we 
going  right?" 

Jeremiah  said  he  would  take  him  to  the  best 
places. 

"  And  where  are  your  dogs  ?"  said  the  other. 

"  I  have  only  one,"  he  replied,  "  and  he  is  ill ; 
I  was  out  with  him  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  I  don't 
know  how  it  happened,  but  poor  Vicky  got  some 
shot  in  his  nose  and  eyes.  The  stupid  game- 
keeper or  some  one  else  must  have  hit  him  by 
mistake  ;  but  one  does  not  want  dogs  for  rabbit 
shooting.  I  have  been  out  fifty  times  without 
them,  and  killed  hundreds.  I  shall  never  for- 
get once  before  when  we  had  a  friend  staying 
with  us. — " 
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Verdure  at  that  instant  spied  a  hare,  and 
flew  off  in  quest  of  it,  leaving  Bodkin  to  finish 
his  discourse  by  himself. 

They  were  got  upon  a  ground  which  was  very 
uneven,  and  as  these  sportsmen  would  have  ex- 
pressed it,  was  all  ups  and  downs.  It  was  in  a 
copse,  and  the  road  and  paths  were  obstructed 
by  underwood.  Verdure  lost  all  trace  of  his 
hare,  and  was  about  to  return  to  where  he  had 
left  his  companion,  when  he  heard  a  gun  fired, 
and  at  the  same  instant  received  some  shot  in 
the  calf  of  his  leg,  which  caused  him  to  give  a 
loud  cry. 

"  Is  he  killed  ?  is  he  done  for  ?"  said  Bodkin, 
running  up. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  intended  to  kill, 
or  to  do  for,"  answered  the  other,  "  but  I  know 
that  you  have  wounded  me  in  the  leg." 

ct  Impossible  !  my  dear  fellow. — " 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  impossible.    Look  here." 

"  Dear  me !  what  ill  luck !  It  must  be  because 
your  trowsers  are  exactly  the  same  colour  as  the 
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hare;  or  perhaps  she  was  just  running  between 
your  legs." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  can  guess  now  who  it  was  that 
shot  your  dog  Vicky." 

"  Do  you  feel  much  pain  ?" 

M  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  shall  have  some  difficulty 
in  getting  back  to  the  house ;  so  this  is  a  pleasant 
end  of  our  day's  sport." 

Jeremiah  was  grieved  and  shocked,  and  gave 
his  arm  to  assist  poor  Verdure,  who  managed  to 
get  on  slowly,  whilst  his  friend  made  use  of  innu- 
merable arguments  to  prove  it  was  no  fault  of 
his.  They  came  within  the  iron  gates  in  so  slow 
and  suspicious  a  style  that  the  great  dog  began 
to  have  some  doubts  about  them,  and  poured 
forth  his  surmises  in  a  vociferous  tone  which 
brought  all  the  family  to  the  door. 

All  were  of  course  much  distressed  on  hear- 
ing of  the  accident,  and  Mr.  Probe,  the  surgeon 

and  apothecary,  was  sent  for  from  M ,  who 

extracted  the  shot  from  Mr.  Verdure's  leg,  and 
condemned  him  to  quiet  and  repose. 

From   companions  so  uncongenial  to  herself, 
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Rosina  generally  sought  refuge  in  her  room, 
which  she  had  succeeded  in  making  more  com- 
fortable than  it  was  when  she  came,  and  there 
she  occupied  herself  with  drawing,  and  reading 
the  few  books  she  had  brought  with  her ;  for  in 
all  Mrs.  Bodkin's  house  none  were  to  be  found, 
except  a  few  rustic  novels,  one  or  two  books  o* 
Cookery,  Every  Man  his  own  Farrier,  and  the 
Sportsman's  Assistant.  To  please  her,  however, 
Mr.  Jeremiah  had  routed  out  of  an  old  cupboard 
in  his  late  uncle's  study,  some  volumes  of  the  An- 
nual Register,  and  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
which,  not  affording  her  any  amusement,  she  had 
returned.  Her  talents  produced  for  her  suffi- 
cient occupation  to  prevent  her  finding  dullness 
in  solitude,  and  a  natural  fondness  for  poetry 
led  her  frequently  to  put  her  thoughts  upon 
paper. 

"  Her  power  was  but  a  woman's  power. 
Yet  in  that  great  and  glorious  dower 
Which  genius  gives,  she  had  her  part, 
And  poured  her  full  and  burning  heart 
In  song,  and  on  the  canvas  made 
Her  dreams  of  beauty  visible." 
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One  chief  object  alone  inspired  her  pencil 
and  her  verse  ;  for  love  is  ever  strengthened  by 
a  solitary  life,  and  absence  has  no  effect  in  sub- 
duing a  deep-rooted  affection,  however  it  may 
succeed  in  diminishing  transient  ones,  as  the 
air  will  extinguish  a  taper,  yet  increase  a  fire  ; 
nor  could  the  distractions  she  experienced  be 
many,  when  she  mixed  with  those  whom  it  was 
at  present  her  fate  to  associate  with. 

"  Willi  none  to  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless, 
None  that  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not  would  seem  to  smile  the  less; 
This  is  to  be  alone  !  this,  this  is  Solitude  I" 

Rosina's  disposition  was  rather  sanguine  than 
gloomy.  She  would  not  give  way  to  the  fears 
which  oppressed  her,  as  the  thought  of  all  the 
dangers  to  which  her  lover  was  exposed  came 
across  her  mind,  and  looking  forward  through  a 
flattering  prism  to  the  future,  tried  to  keep  her 
heart  in  peace. 

"  For  it  is  necessary  to  hope,   though  hope 
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should  ever  be  deluded,  as  hope  itself  is  happi- 
ness, and  its  frustrations,  however  frequent,  are 
less  dreadful  than  its  extinction." 

It  was  April,  and  a  beautiful  Spring  morning 
tempted  her  to  open  the  window,  and  inhale  the 
refreshing  air ;  the  opening  buds  had  scarcely 
yet  begun  to  tinge  the  atmosphere  with  green, 
but  the  birds  were  sweetly  singing,  and  the 
freshness  of  the  pasturage  in  the  fields  around, 
with  the  softness  of  the  breeze,  told  that  all 
nature  was  reviving  to  joy  and  pleasure.  How 
much  more  is  the  return  of  Spring  exhilarating 
to  the  mind,  than  the  more  picturesque  but  me- 
lancholy Autumn,  the  season  for  Remembrance, 
while  Spring  is  that  of  Hope. 

Rosina's  revival  to  happiness  depended  upon 
the  safety  of  him  she  loved :  until  that  was 
ascertained, 

"  The  beams  of  the  warm  sun  played  round  her  in  vain." 

She  thought  of  the  dreary  season  of  the  year 
when  she   was   last  cheered   by   his   presence, 
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when  fog  and  cold  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
taking  her  pen  she  wrote  these  lines  : — 

"  Did  sickness  touch  my  feeble  frame, 
Or  pale  fatigue  extort  a  tear, 
My  spirits  still  remained  the  same, 
I  felt  no  pain  for  thou  wert  here  ! 

When  torrents  poured  in  ceaseless  rain, 
And  storms  brought  rolling  thunder  near, 

When  threatening  mists  obscured  the  plain, 
Still  all  seemed  bright,  for  thou  wert  here  ! 

But  now  the  sun  with  brilliant  ray, 
All  nature  round  me  seems  to  cheer, 

All  glory  in  this  beauteous  day 
But  me,  Love,  for  thou  art  not  here  !" 

As  she  moved  the  table,  whilst  replacing  her 
pen,  and  putting  this  little  scrap  into  her  writing 
case,  amongst  her  other  papers,  the  inkstand, 
which  was  at  the  edge,  was,  by  one  unfortunate 
accidental  jerk,  laid  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
pouring  its  effusions,  not  like  its  fair  mistress, 
on  a  virgin  sheet  of  lily  white,  but  over  the 
carpet,  the  floor,  and  the  skirting  board.  A 
sponge  with  cold  water  was  quickly  resorted  to, 
but  still  the  stains  remained  indelible. 

Rosina  was  horror-struck,  for  in  the  course  of 
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every  morning,  Mrs.  Bodkin  made  a  point  of 
walking  into  all  the  rooms,  whether  occupied  or 
not,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  that  fires  were  not 
kept  up  unnecessarily,  and  that  more  than  one 
towel  was  not  placed  on  the  washhand-stand. 
It  was  impossible  to  conjecture  what  would  be 
the  event,  should  the  vestiges  of  the  ink  be  pre- 
sented to  her  view.  Dorothee  was  at  this  mo- 
ment absent,  and  Rosina  did  not  dare  to  ring 
the  bell,  because  that  was  an  occurrence  which 
seldom  took  place  in  the  house  anywhere  but 
in  the  sitting-room ;  a  prerogative,  even  then, 
only  made  use  of  by  the  mistress  herself;  and 
would  inevitably  bring  up  the  whole  family, 
with  perhaps  Mrs.  Bodkin  at  the  head,  to  know 
if  the  house  was  on  fire,  or  if  any  other  accident 
had  happened  . 

Suddenly  she  recollected  that  her  maid  had 
procured  for  her  some  lemons  a  short  time  ago 
which  she  had  not  yet  made  use  of,  and  luckily 
found  them  in  Dorothea's  basket.  With  these 
she  industriously  set  to  work,  after  having  taken 
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care  to  bolt  her  door,  as  a  preventative  against 
the  chance  of  Mrs.  Bodkin's  sudden  appearance. 
After  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  she  succeeded  in 
eradicating  the  stains,  and  anxious,  in  her  hurry, 
to  get  rid  of  all  symptoms  of  the  accident,  as 
fast  as  she  had  done  with  each  piece  of  lemon, 
she  threw  the  scraps  of  peel  out  of  the  window. 

All  was  soon  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  she  sponged 
the  boards  clean,  which  dried  directly,  and  sat 
down  to  rest  from  her  labours,  after  having  un- 
bolted the  door,  that  her  prying  aunt  might  walk 
in  without  impediment. 

But  no  aunt  came  that  morning,  she  was 
otherwise  employed.  Lady  Barton,  the  great 
lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  had  called  to  pay  her 
a  visit,  and  she  was  full  of  exultation  at  this 
extraordinary  honour. 

Lady  Barton  lived  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
ten  miles  from  Heron  Lodge,  in  a  magnificent 
mansion,  with  a  fine  park,  and  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  ground,  and  rarely  took  the  trouble  of 
driving  so  far  from  her  own  princely  residence, 
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to  which  she  was  not  at  present  induced,  by  the 
desire  of  gazing  on  Mrs.  Bodkin's  wrinkled 
cheeks,  or  enjoying  her  common-place  conver- 
sation ;  but  her  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Per- 
ceval, who  with  her  husband  accompanied  her, 
was   ordered   to   the    sea  for  her     health,  and 

they  had  just  been  to  M ,  to  look  out  for  a 

house  for  her. 

Mrs.  Bodkin  living  so  near,  she  thought  it 
might  be  convenient  for  her  daughter  to  make 
her  acquaintance,  and  this  was  the  reason  of  the 
visit. 

A  clue  to  every  thing  may  generally  be  ob- 
tained in  like  manner,  upon  due  consideration 
on  the  subject. 

Rosina  was  summoned  down  stairs,  in  order 
to  be  introduced  to  the  visitors.  She  found  the 
party  all  assembled  in  the  sitting-room;  Mr. 
Verdure  on  one  sofa,  in  the  interesting  attitude 
of  an  invalid  with  his  leg  propped  up  by  a  pillow, 
the  two  newly  arrived  ladies  on  the  other  sofa 
placed  against  the  opposite  wall ;  Mrs.  Bodkin 
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in  a  chair  by  their  side ;  Mrs.  Bids  well  ready 
armed  with  her  trumpet,  looking  in  extasies  on 
Lady  Barton's  smart  bonnet,  and  her  silk 
pelisse  trimmed  with  very  expensive  Mechlins 
lace ;  Mr.  Jeremy  Bodkin  sitting  very  erect 
on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  and  the  scratch  wig  beside 
him,  twirling  his  fingers  and  saying  nothing,  but 
probably  thinking  a  great  deal  on  such  a 
memorable  occasion.  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Mr 
Probe  the  surgeon,  who  had  just  dropped  in,  as 
he  said,  to  inquire  after  his  patient,  completed 
the  group. 

Lady  Barton  and  her  daughter  rose  to  make 
curtseys  to  Rosina  when  she  entered,  and 
seemed  rather  surprised  at  her  appearance,  and 
the  elegance  of  her  manner ;  that  Mrs.  Bodkin 
and  her  Liston-like  nephew  should  have  any- 
thing so  graceful  to  boast  of  in  their  genealogy, 
seemed  to  them  quite  an  enigma.  She  took  a 
seat   to  play    company  like  the  rest,  and  Mrs. 
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Perceval  placing  herself  by  her,  began  a  well 
bred  conversation. 

"  Glorious  news  !"  said  Mr.  Probe. 

" What  is  it,  pray?"    asked  Mrs.  Bodkin. 

"  Why,  they  say  Paris  is  taken,  the  Allied 
armies  have  entered  it,  and  pillaged  it,  and 
Bonaparte  has  run  away." 

"Not  exactly  so,"  said  Lady  Barton;  "we 
learnt  to-day,  that  he  retired  to  Fontainebleau  : 
but  all  is  over  with  him,  and  peace  is  certain." 

"  Peace !"  cried  Rosina,  involuntarily  clasping 
her  hands  together. 

The  ladies  looked  at  her  with  astonishment, 
for  she  could  not  contain  her  emotion,  and 
tears  were  filling  her  eyes.  She  ran  out  of  the 
room,  and  stood  at  the  garden  door  to  recover 
her  composure. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  girl  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Bodkin ;  "  I  didn't  know  she  was  such  a 
politician  as  to  care  about  those  sort  of  things." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Lady  Barton,  "  the  young 
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lady  has  some  relations  in  the  army,  whom  she 
is  interested  about." 

"  Dear  me  !  no  such  thing  ;  I  should  know  all 
her  relations,  as  she  is  my  niece,  and  I  am  sure 
1   do  not  know  of  any." 

"I  have  understood,"  said  Mr.  Verdure, 
pulling  up  his  cravat  and  putting  on  his  best 
manner,  which  was  a  sort  of  writhing  in  it  from 
one  side  to  the  other ;  "  I  have  understood  that 
Miss  Deloraine  was  brought  up  in  France,  and 
is  something  of  a  Frenchwoman  herself,  which 
accounts  for  her  being  distressed  to  hear  Paris  is 
taken." 

"  Distressed  !"  said  Mr.  Perceval  ;  "  there 
was  joy  in  her  countenance." 

Some  cake  and  wine  were  brought  in. 
"  Will  your  Ladyship  like  to  take  a  turn  in 
the  garden?"  said  Mrs.  Bodkin,  who  was  very 
proud  of  exhibiting  it  to  strangers. — "  Though 
I  dare  say  your  own  at  home  is  much  better 
worth  seeing  j  but,  I  may  say  that  mine  is  as 
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well  kept  as  any  in  the  country.  I  have  an 
excellent  gardener  and  a  man  under  him,  and 
there  is  never  a  weed  nor  a  bit  of  dirt  or  rubbish 
to  be  seen.  I  pique  myself  upon  my  grass- 
plat,  which  is  like  a  piece  of  velvet." 

"  You  make  me  long  to  see  it,"  replied  the 
polite  Lady  Barton. 

Accordingly  all,  except  Mr.  Verdure  and  his 
doctor,  walked  into  the  hall,  and  thence  down 
the  steps  leading  to  the  garden.  Rosina  joined 
them,  and  conversed  with  Mrs.  Perceval,  who 
appeared  to  her  a  most  pleasing  person,  and 
who  was  equally  taken  with  her. 

At  the  thoughts  of  the  war  being  at  an  end, 
joy  danced  at  her  heart,  but  recollections  of  the 
dreadful  drawback  of  being  still  uncertain 
whether  Stanville  was  in  safety  or  not,  damped 
the  happiness  which  might  have  been  too  much 
for  her  to  bear. 

Mrs.  Perceval  made  no  remarks  on  the  extra- 
ordinary interest  this  young  person  seemed  to 
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take  in  the  events  which  were  taking  place  on 
the  continent,  but  talked  to  her  in  so  pleasant 
and  good-humoured  a  manner  that  she  felt  as  if 
restored  to  her  native  element,  after  wading  so 
long  through  a  foggy  atmosphere. 

A  sudden  exclamation  of  surprise  and  horror 
from  Mrs.  Bodkin  interrupted  their  conversation. 
Rosina  looked  that  way  and  shuddered,  for  she 
saw  directly  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  won- 
dered at  her  own  stupidity  and  want  of  thought, 
from  whence  the  mischief  had  originated. 

The  beautiful  well  mowed  green  velveteen 
grass-plat  was  strewed  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  bits  of  lemon  peel,  which  she  had  carelessly 
thrown  out  of  her  window,  without  recollecting 
on  what  sacred  ground  they  would  be  deposited, 
and  thus  in  avoiding  Scylla  she  fell  into  Cha- 
rybdis. 

"  Who  has  done  this  ?"  shrieked  her  aunt, 
totally  forgetful  of  Lady  Barton's  grandeur. 
"  Who  has  thrown  all  this  on  the  grass-plat?  is  it 
you,  Jeremy  Bodkin  I — I  beg  your  Ladyship  s 
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pardon,  but  I  am  so  shocked — so  distressed — so 
shocked  your  Ladyship  should  see  the  garden 
so  treated,  after  all  I  have  said  about  it." 

"  Oh  !  it  looks  beautiful,  any  how,''  said  Lady 
Barton,  walking  on  majestically ;  whilst  Mrs. 
Bodkin  followed  her  in  great  agitation,  which  she 
suppressed  as  well  as  she  could.  The  culprit 
was  not  revealed  before  the  departure  of  the 
ladies,  as  she  thought  explanations  in  public  were 
as  well  avoided  ;  and  when  the  whole  truth  was 
ultimately  divulged,  a  permanent  frown  seemed 
to  have  settled  itself  on  Mrs.  Bodkin's  brow, 
which  was  not  abated  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  taking 
an  opportunity,  which  he  called  the  finding  her 
alone  one  morning,  though  he  would  have  done 
better  to  wait  till  he  found  her  in  good  humour, 
to  reveal  to  her  his  desire  of  honouring  her  great 
niece  with  his  hand.  To  this  she  gave  a  decided 
negative.  She  hated  flirtation  and  weddings  as 
much  as  ever  Queen  Elizabeth  did,  and  had  no 
pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  others  ;  besides 
which,  the  necessity  of  making  Rosina  a  sine  die 
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resident  in  her  house,  after  she  had  thrown  ink 
on  her  carpets  and  rubbish  on  her  grass-plats 
was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  one  parti- 
cular she  certainly  found  her  useful,  for  she  read 
out  remarkably  well,  and  was  the  only  person  in 
the  house  who  could  do  so  ;  but  who  could  say, 
that  when  a  married  woman,  she  would  be  equally 
obliging  ?  Besides,  she  was  too  poor  ;  her  for- 
tune so  very  very  small,  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
necessary  to  make  her  some  present : — a  thing 
too  dreadful  to  think  of.  All  this  was  in  a  man  - 
ner  hinted  to  the  disappointed  lover,  who  shrug- 
ged up  his  shoulders,  made  a  wry  face,  stood 
first  on  one  leg,  and  then  on  the  other,  bit  his 
nails,  and  determined  to  try  again  at  some  more 
propitious  moment ;  or  at  least  to  get  his  friend 
Verdure  to  assist  him  in  subduing  the  obduracy 
of  his  aunt. 

Rosina  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  of  his 
negotiation  from  the  hero  himself;  who  put  on 
such  a  dismal  disconsolate  face,  and  appeared  to 
her  so  very  ridiculous  as  he  told  her  he  meant  to 
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make  another  attempt  to  soften  his  aunt  in  her 
favour,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could 
restrain  her  smiles,  and  as  she  was  not  quite  able 
to  hide  the  merriment  he  had  excited,  which  was 
visible  on  her  countenance,  her  suitor  instead  of 
feeling  discouraged  by  her  requesting  the  favour 
of  him  to  take  no  more  trouble  on  her  account, 
for  it  would  be  useless,  as  the  consent  of  one  of 
the  principals  in  the  business  would  be  wanting, 
fancied  she  was  pleased,  rather  than  unwilling. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  uncommon  a  thing  to  see  her 
countenance  brightened  up,  that  his  error  might 
be  considered  excusable  ! — her  spirits  were 
raised  since  she  heard  of  the  war  being  termi- 
nated. Besides  which  Mr.  Probe  had  at  her 
request  procured  her  some  old  newspapers,  in  one 
of  which  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Lord 
Stanville's  name,  and  thus  being  assured  of  his 
existence,  there  could  be  no  longer  now  any 
danger  in  store  for  him,  as  the  world  was  in 
peace. 

One  morning  as  she  was  passing  through  the 
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hall,  a  low  growling  of  the  mastiff,  and  some 
high  words  of  the  servant  in  the  court  caused 
her  to  walk  towards  the  door  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  The  noise  was  occasioned  by  a 
poor  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  on  the 
outside  of  the  iron  gates.  The  man  was  order- 
ing  her  away  in  a  peremptory  manner,  and,  at 
the  sound  of  his  scolding,  the  great  dog's  barking 
increased ;  but  the  poor  creature  seemed  inca- 
pable of  moving  3  she  was  holding  by  the  rails, 
and  as  pale  as  a  statue.  As  the  servant  ad- 
vanced, apparently  to  drive  her  away  by  force, 
she  sank  down  in  a  fainting  fit ;  Rosina  flew  out 
to  her,  she  found  her  totally  insensible,  and  as 
she  thought,  dying.  The  infant,  a  poor  squalid 
thing,  seemed  scarcely  alive.  She  tried  in  vain 
to  revive  her. 

"  I  beseech  you,"  said  she,  to  the  servant, 
"  fetch  a  glass  of  wine,  and  some  bread,  you  see 
she  is  dying,  probably  from  hunger  and  fatigue." 

The  man  was  moved  by  her  entreaties, 
but  seemed  very  unwilling,  and  said  it  was  as 
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much  as  his  place  was  worth,  for  his  mistress 
had  forbid  his  ever  suffering  a  pauper  within 
sight  of  the  house ;  yet  the  sweet  spirit  of 
charity,  which  inspired  the  compassionate  girl, 
softened  a  heart  that  had  long  been  made  rug- 
ged by  the  example  of  those  above  him,  and 
the  anti-benevolent  orders  he  received.  Even 
the  instinct  of  the  mastiff  was  lulled,  for  he 
ceased  his  growling,  as  Rosina  led  the  sufferer, 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  move,  towards  the 
steps  of  the  house,  where  she  made  her  sit  down, 
whilst  she  listened  to  her  tale  of  woe. 

She  was  a  widow  with  a  young  family,  and  had 
hitherto  gained  her  livelihood  by  the  produce  of 
her  needlework ;  but  a  long  illness  had  disabled 
her  from  employment,  and  she  had  lost  her  cus- 
tomers. To  obtain  assistance  in  that  way,  she 
had,  with  her  youngest  child,  walked  to  a 
neighbouring  town,  which  was  at  some  distance, 
but  without  success  ;  and  as  she  came  back, 
disconsolate  and  faint,  a  return  of  her  illness 
oppressed  her,  and  she  sank  down  near  the  gates 
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of  Heron  Lodge,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  She 
described  her  dwelling  as  being  at  no  great 
distance  in  the  way  to  M . 

Rosina  left  her,  in  order  to  fetch  some  money 
to  bestow  upon  the  poor  creature ;  and  on  her 
return,  she  found  Mrs.  Bodkin  at  the  hall  door, 
loudly  scolding  the  servant  for  suffering  a  pau- 
per to  sit  on  the  steps  before  her  house,  and 
bidding  him  order  her  away.  He,  of  course, 
to  screen  himself,  laid  the  blame  on  Miss  Delo- 
raine,  who  just  arrived  in  time  to  receive  the 
brunt  of  her  anger. 

"  I  take  it  very  ill,  niece,"  said  she,  "  that 
you  bring  beggars  within  my  court,  contrary  to 
my  particular  orders,  which  Gregory  says  he 
told  you.  I  never  choose  them  to  be  encouraged, 
for  they  are  already  a  dreadful  burthen  to  the 
parish,  and  it  is  evident,  from  your  doing  so, 
that  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  landed 
proprietor." 

Her  niece  made  no  excuse,  but  running  to 
the  poor  woman,  as  she  left  the  gates,  she  put 
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her  little  offering  into  her  hand,  and  promised 
to  come  and  see  her  ere  long. 

Mrs.  Bodkin's  complaints  on  the  subject  were 
inexhaustible,  and  Rosina  could  scarcely  believe 
it  possible  she  should  be  so  near  a  relation  of 
her  generous  and  warm-hearted  father.  She 
felt  uncomfortable  in  remaining  under  the  roof 
of  a  person  so  thoroughly  devoid  of  humanity ; 
but  poor  and  friendless  as  she  was,  she  had  for 
the  present,  no  other  alternative. 

The  following  day  saw  her  on  her  way  to  the 
poor  widow's  cottage,  accompanied  by  Dorothee. 
She  found  her  rather  cheered  by  the  assistance 
she  had  given,  which  had  purchased  food  for 
her  and  her  young  family.  The  poor  woman 
who  had  expected  her,  had  made  her  hut  and 
her  children  as  tidy  and  clean  as  she  could  ;  but 
the  miserable  state  of  their  finances  was  evident 
from  their  wretched  clothing,  scarcely  covering 
their  poor  limbs.  Rosina  sighed  as  she  beheld 
how  much  was  required  to  make  them  com- 
fortable, aware  how  inadequate  were  her  means  ; 
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but  this  did  not  prevent  her  resolution  to  afford 
them  all  the  help  in  her  power,  and  to  stint 
herself  in  everything  for  that  purpose.  On  her 
asking  the  poor  woman  what  she  could  do  to 
serve  her,  she  did  not  beg  for  money,  but  en- 
treated she  would  exert  her  kindness  in  pro- 
curing employment  for  her  in  needlework 
among  her  rich  acquaintances,  and  friends  :  "  my 
Betsey,  too,"  said  she,  pointing  to  an  intelligent 
looking  girl  of  seven  years  old,  "  begins  to  work 
pretty  well,  and  will  be  a  help  to  me."  Rosina 
shook  her  head,  for  she  had  neither  friends  nor 
acquaintances  to  whom  she  could  recommend 
her,  and  from  her  own  resources  alone,  such  as 
they  were,  could  she  hope  to  procure  any  benefit 
for  this  poor  family.  She  repaired  to  some 
shops  within  the  village,  where  she  laid  out  all 
her  savings  in  purchasing  for  them  a  sufficient 
supply  of  clothing  and  food. 

Upon  inquiry,  she  found  a  loop-hole  for  them 
in  their  necessities ;  the  poor  widow  had  never 
applied  for  assistance  from  the  parish,  and  to 
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obtaining  it  she  had  a  certain  claim ;  for  this 
purpose  Rosina  thought  she  might  easily  find 
the  means  of  making  application,  not  by  speak- 
ing to  her  aunt,  which  she  feared  would  be  useless, 
but  by  the  assistance  of  Jeremiah,  whose  con- 
stant professions  of  attachment  to  her  would, 
she  thought,  without  doubt,  induce  him  to  do 
her  so  trifling  a  service ;  she,  therefore,  took 
down  the  name  of  "  Ann  Nettley,  widow,  with 
a  family  of  four  young  children,"  and  hastened 
home  with  the  blessings  and  thanks  of  her 
protege. 

She  did  not  find  her  enamoured  one  so  easy 
to  move  as  she  had  expected,  and  contrary  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  jusqu'a  la  bourse, 
appeared  to  be  his  motto,  even  when  the  in- 
terests of  his  love  were  concerned;  he  had  as 
great  a  horror  as  his  aunt  of  any  addition  being 
made  to  the  poor  rates ;  for  this  reason,  that  the 
estate  would  one  day  be  his,  and  he  must  ulti- 
mately suffer  by  any  encroachment.  This  idea 
she  had  always  impressed  him  with,  to  prevent 
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any  charitable  thoughts  from  entering  his  head, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  as 
he  was  naturally  a  good-natured  person. 

"  Will  you  then  not  do  me  this  kindness?" 
asked  Rosina;  "  and  must  I  try  through  some 
other  quarter  ?" 

«  No,  no,  Miss  Rosina,"  he  replied,  "  I  will 
do  what  you  bid  me,  it  shall  not  be  said  that 
I  refuse  you  anything.  I  will  speak  to  Mr. 
Scanty  the  overseer,  and  see  what  can  be  done; 
will  that  please  you  V 

She  smiled  acquiescence,  and  the  youth  kept 
his  word.  Mr.  Scanty  did  not  prove  inexorable, 
but  unfortunately  the  affair  was  not  to  be  con- 
cealed from  the  lady  of  the  manor  ;  who,  how- 
ever, could  not  prevent  the  success  of  Rosina's 
application,  which  procured  for  her  a  super- 
abundance of  frowns  and  cross  words. 

Smiles  were  again  visible  on  the  old  lady's 
wrinkled  brow  when  an  invitation  arrived  to  the 
whole  party  from  Lady  Barton,  to  spend  a  day 
and  night  at  Elmore   Park  ;   for  this  singular 
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honour  they  were  indebted  to  Rosina.  Mrs. 
Perceval  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her,  and 
wished  to  improve  the  acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Bodkin's  old-fashioned  coach  was  put 
in  requisition,  and  the  expense  of  post  horses 
incurred  without  much  murmuring.  The  two 
elder  ladies  occupied  the  front  seat,  and  Rosina 
sat  backwards  with  Mr.  Verdure  and  Jeremiah, 
(the  scratch  wig  had  within  a  few  days  taken 
his  departure.) 

"  I  would  have  put  you  bodkin,"  said  the 
latter  to  her,  "  but  you  know  it  is  my  proper 
place  from  my  name." 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  he  would  not 
like  to  make  you  Bodkin  in  another  way, 
Miss  Rosina,"  said  Verdure,  in  a  sort  of  audible 
whisper. 

"  Then  she  would  be  ar  ose  between  two  net- 
tles," said  Jeremy  looking  tenderly  at  her ;  but 
drawing  up  his  mouth  into  a  purse  when  she 
frowned,  for  he  got  no  other  answer. 

"  What  nonsense  are  you  talking,  nephew  ?" 
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said  Mrs.  Bodkin  crossly,  for  she  fancied  the 
young  people  were  making  love,  and  wished  to 
show  her  disapprobation. 

tS  It's  only  Verdure's  drollery,"  replied  the 
ci  devant  youth. 

"  Oh  !  I  have  broad  shoulders,"  said  his 
priggish  ally. 

"  Will  they  bear  a  good  shove?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bodkin,  nodding  her  head  significantly;  for  she 
was  heartily  tired  of  his  interminable  visit.  He 
found  it  convenient  to  his  finances  to  take  no 
hints  for  departure,  although  such  articles  were 
often  gratuitously  bestowed. 

After  the  second  day  all  his  stories  and  puns 
wrere  come  to  an  end,  and  the  cool  manner 
in  which  this  Monsieur  Sansgene  gave  orders, 
and  consequently  offence,  made  him  by  this 
time  an  object  of  cordial  dislike  to  the  lady  of 
the  house.  Miss  Bidswell,  who  with  her  trum- 
pet had  been  for  some  time  past  the  confidant 
of  her  disgust,  saw  her  present  irascibility,  and 
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put  forth  her  most  conciliating  powers  of  toady 
to  avert  a  storm,  with — 

"  My  stars!  what  a  lovely  gown!  Well,  I  have 
seen  many  things,  but  I  never  did  see  anything 
so  beautiful  as  this,  where  did  you  get  it,  my 
dear  ma'am  ?  But,  you  are  always  in  the  pink  of 
the  mode  ;  so  many  pretty  things,  that  one  would 
like  to  have  the  picking  of  what  you  leave  off." 

This  was  going  too  far  ;  Mrs.  Bodkin  thought 
it  was  a  hint,  and  repressed  her  returning  good 
humour. 

Poor  Miss  Bidswell's  dress  was  a  sort  of 
shabby  genteel,  with  bad  materials  and  no 
taste ;  she  had  found  it  difficult  to  put  herself 
into  a  state  worthy  of  figuring  in  Lady  Barton's 
drawing-room,  her  dress  was  silk,  and  had  once 
been  yellow,  but  was  now  rather  of  a  tawny 
tinge,  short  white  sleeves  were  pinned  on,  and 
occasionally  came  undone,  if  anything  dis- 
placed the  pins,  and  shewed  a  grayish  shift 
sleeve  underneath.  A  profusion  of  false  hair,  was 
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surrounded  by  a  blue  turban  of  faded  gauze, 
one  side  of  which  was  pushed  up  that  the  trum- 
pet might  meet  with  no  impediment,  washed 
white  silk  gloves,  and  light  green  shoes  com- 
pleted her  accoutrement.  Rosina  could  not 
help  feeling  ashamed  of  her  party,  though  her 
aunt  was  very  respectably  looking  and  creditably 
dressed  ;  but  the  style  of  Miss  Bidswell's  appear- 
ance, (we  must  not  forget  to  say  that  she  had 
decked  her  cheeks  with  rouge),  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  two  gentlemen,  made  her  wish  they 
had  not  been  included  in  the  invitation. 

They  arrived  full  an  hour  too  soon,  for  Lady 
Barton's  dinner  hour  was  six  o'clock.  She  had 
not  yet  gone  up  stairs  to  dress,  and  received 
them  with  the  greatest  politeness  aud  courtesy 
Mrs.  Perceval  was  particularly  cordial  to  Rosina, 
and  expressed  to  her  a  wish  that  she  would 
remain  with  them  on  a  visit  of  several  days  ;  at 
the   end   of  which   she  wouldj  take   her   back, 

when  she  went  to   M to  take  possession  of 

the   house   she   had  hired  there.     Rosina  was 
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delighted  at  the  plan,  and  referred  her  for 
permission  to  her  aunt,  who  to  her  great  sur- 
prise and  mortification  refused  to  sanction  it, 
declaring  she  could  not  spare  her.  When  they 
were  alone  afterwards,  the  old  lady  told  her  she 
was  at  liberty  to  go  entirely,  but  not  to  treat 
her  with  so  much  incivility  as  to  make  an  inn  of 
her  house  for  the  purpose  of  paying  visits  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  conversation,  the 
two  ladies  left  their  company  in  order  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  Lady  Barton  proposed  their 
amusing  themselves  during  her  absence,  by 
taking  a  turn  in  the  flower  garden,  to  which  the 
sitting  room  opened  by  glass  doors,  as  the 
gravel  walks  were  perfectly  dry,  and  the  weather 
inviting,  though  there  was  no  sun  to  make  the 
open  air  troublesome  to  ladies  unfurnished  with 
bonnets,  at  any  rate  parasols  were  at  hand ; 
and  after  the  usual  occupation  of  inspecting 
everything  in  the  room  as  soon  as  the  hostess 
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had  taken  her  departure,  and  making  comments 
and  criticisms  upon  the  furniture,  pictures,  and 
numerous  nicknacks  on  the  tables.  The  Heron 
Lodge  party  strolled  out  into  the  garden,  in 
obedience  to  the  recommendation  of  her  Lady- 
ship. The  earliest  spring  flowers  were  in  bloom  ; 
numerous  lilacs,  syringas  and  laburnums  were 
budding,  and  a  large  collection  of  geranium 
plants,  rose-trees,  rhododendrons,  and  azaleas, 
gave  assurance  that  shortly  this  garden  would  be 
a  paradise  of  sweets;  but  Mrs.  Bodkin,  who  had 
entered  it  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  had  no  idea  of 
being  baulked,  and  found  many  reasons  to  prove 
it  was  inferior  to  her  own. 

They  advanced  towards  the  shrubbery,  and 
the  delighted  Jeremy  found  a  swing,  into 
which  he  proposed  to  place  Rosin  a;  but  she 
declined  the  honour  of  being  swung  by  him, 
and  Miss  Bidswell,  who  was  next  applied  to,  was 
afraid  of  rumpling  her  dress. 

"  There  is  a  grease  spot  on  it  already,"  said 

vol.  in.  m 
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Mrs.  Bodkin,  who  was  always  clear-sighted  in 
spying  out  imperfections  in  others. 

"Is  there  really?"  cried  the  poor  spinster  in 
distress — "  well  to  be  sure,  so  there  is.  What 
a  pity !  I'll  just  pin  it  over  now  to  prevent 
its  being  seen,  and  take  it  out  when  I  get 
back  again.  I  can  do  it  easily;  with  a  split 
card  I  always  get  the  grease  out  of  my  silk 
gowns." 

"  Your  silk  gowns!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bodkin, 
81  have  you  silk  gowns  ?" 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  squall  from  Je- 
remiah, who  having  enthroned  himself  in  the 
swing,  had  been  moved  up  and  down  with  such 
excessive  rapidity  by  Mr.  Verdure,  that  he  was 
seized  with  uncontrollable  fright,  and  threw 
himself  out  to  get  rid  of  his  danger.  As  his 
moans  continued,  when  he  lay  prostrate,  they 
thought  he  was  hurt,  and  his  aunt  began  to  scold 
him  for  bringing  it  on  himself,  in  a  strange 
person's  garden  ;  but  he  jumped  up  as  alert  as 
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ever,  and  declared  he  liked  the  swinging  of  all 
things. 

On  walking  further  they  came  to  a  seat  which 
used  to  be  common  in  gardens — a  sort  of  up- 
right half  tub,  painted  green,  which  contained  a 
plank  to  sit  upon,  and  which  being  hung  on  a 
pivot,  could  be  turned.  Miss  Bidswell  placed 
herself  within  it,  and  before  she  had  time  to 
breathe,  by  a  touch  of  the  machine,  Mr.  Ver- 
dure whirled  her  quite  round. 

"  Bless  me  !"  cried  she,  "  its  very  droll — 
very  pleasant ;"  and  he  whirled  her  round  once 
again. 

Mrs.  Bodkin  begged  to  have  no  more  child's 
play,  and  her  deaf  friend  seeing  her  cross  looks, 
though  she  did  not  hear  the  words,  replaced  her- 
self by  her  side. 

Jeremiah  longed  to  have  a  twirl  in  the  tub, 
but  was  afraid  of  Verdure's  playing  him  some 
trick,  and  determined  to  take  some  other  oppor- 
tunity. 
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They  all  walked  back  to  the  house,  and  entered 
it  just  as  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Barton  ap- 
peared. The  Baronet  was  as  courteous  and 
polite  as  his  Lady,  receiving  them  in  the  most 
hospitable  manner.  The  rest  of  the  company 
accumulated  by  degrees,  and  at  last  formed  a 
party  of  sixteen ;  consisting  of  Lady  Jane,  and 
Mrs.  Sidney,  fashionable  looking  people,  the 
former  rather  handsome ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tres- 
sington.  both  good-looking  ;  the  daughter  appa- 
rently a  mass  of  affectation  and  conceit.  They 
were  travelled  people,  having  been  to  Naples 
and  to  Rome,  encountered  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties, and  escaped  banditti  and  imprisonment,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  chance  of  shipwreck  in  the 
bay  of  Biscay  as  they  came  home  by  Gibraltar. 
Mrs.  Tressington's  husband  had  fits,  in  conse- 
quence of  fatigue  from  their  expedition,  and 
could  not  accompany  them  to  this  dinner  party  ; 
but  neither  mother  nor  daughter  seemed  to  feel 
any  anxiety  concerning  him,  and  were  inexhaus- 
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tible  on  all  occasions,  on  the  subject  of  details 
concerning  their  travels  and  adventures.  Nothing 
in  England  was  bearable,  after  having  seen  Italy. 
How  was  it  possible  to  look  at  a  house  or  a  pic- 
ture after  being  at  Rome;  and  what  scenery 
could  be  viewed  with  patience  after  having 
beheld  the  bay  of  Naples. 

Three  gentlemen  made  up  the  party  ;  Major 
Nutt,  a  militia  officer,  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  Lord  Garlsford,  a  handsome  young 
nobleman ;  and  Mr.  Vincent  Templeman,  an 
agreeable  person,  who  kept  up  his  reputation 
for  sprightliness  and  information  by  reading 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  without  end,  all  the 
reviews  that  came  out,  and  taking  notes  through- 
out the  morning  of  everything  that  was  new  and 
piquant,  which  might  afford  zest  to  his  discourse 
at  table:  by  means  of  this  unceasing  trouble  and 
painstaking  he  constituted  himself  so  useful  and 
recherche  a  guest,  that  he  had  invitations  to  din- 
ner for  every  day  during  the  London  season, 
and  was  equally  acceptable  in  the  country. 
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Dinner  was  not  served  up  till  near  seven,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  which  passed 
before  all  the  company  were  assembled,  during 
which  interval  Mrs.  Perceval  assisted  her 
mother  in  doing  the  honours  of  the  house  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner  to  all.  She  asked 
Miss  Tressington  if  she  should  introduce  her 
to  Miss  Deloraine,  as  they  were  sitting  near  each 
other ;  but  the  young  lady  replied, 

"  No  thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Perceval,  I  never 
talk  to  girls.'' 

A  short  time  after,  having  inquired  who  Lord 
Garlsford  was,  she  turned  to  her,  saying, 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  your  introducing 
Lord  Garlsford  to  me." 

4,Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Perceval,  laughing,  "he 
is  like  you,  he  never  talks  to  girls." 

At  that  moment  he  was  occupied  in  convers- 
ing with  Lady  Jane  Sidney,  who  was  making 
the  agreeable  to  him  in  her  most  fascinating 
manner. 

Each  lady  was   handed  by  a  gentleman   to 
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dinner.  Rosina  had  the  good  fortune  to  evade 
Jeremiah,  who  was  advancing  towards  her,  when 
Mr.  Templeman,  offering  his  arm,  she  accepted 
it  quickly,  and  saw  her  poor  admirer  reduced  to 
the  melancholy  necessity  of  escorting  Miss 
Bidswell. 

The  first  course  was,  as  recommended  in  the 
A  hnanac  des  Gourmands,  eat  in  solemn  silence ; 
but  when  that  was  over,  the  conversation  became 
more  animated,  partly  general,  and  partly  par- 
ticular, which  the  number  of  sixteen  just  ren- 
dered possible.  The  events  of  the  day  were 
the  topics  discussed. 

Rosina  thought  herself  lucky  in  being  next  to 
so  well-informed  and  pleasant  a  person  as  Mr. 
Vincent  Templeman,  who  had  every  thing  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  as  some  folks  would  say,  and  who 
was  happy  in  imparting  his  details  of  the  present 
interesting  political  period,  which  he  had  derived 
from  poring  over  every  newspaper  he  could  meet 
with ;  the  interest  she  took  in  listening  to  her 
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communicative  neighbour  was  evident  in  her 
countenance,  and  pleased  his  vanity,  for  he  took 
it  as  a  tribute  to  his  eloquence. 

Mrs.  Bodkin  was  seated  between  Lord  Garls- 
ford  and  Major  Nutt ;  the  former  addressed  all 
his  conversation  to  Lady  Barton,  who  was  his 
neighbour  on  the  other  side,  and  the  latter,  who 
was  a  bashful  man,  and  generally  preferred 
listening  to  others  to  talking  himself,  was  not 
sufficiently  captivated  by  the  attractions  of  the 
erect  old  lady,  to  swerve  from  his  usual  custom 
in  her  favour,  and  sat  mute  in  silent  dignity,  or 
as  some  people  might  have  called  it,  stupidity. 
Mrs.  Bodkin  felt  offended,  and  after  she  had 
ceased  eating,  and  his  silence  towards  her  still 
continued,  she  turned  herself  suddenly  round, 
and  addressed  him  with  these  words : — 

"  Sir,  I'll  trouble  you  for  an  observation." 

The  silent  man  was  surprised  and  confused, 
and  did  not  well  know  what  to  answer. 

Lady  Barton  came  to  his  assistance,  for  the 
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words  had  been  spoken  so  loud,  that  half  the 
company  at  table  might  have  heard  them. 

"  Pray,  Major  Nutt,"  said  she,  "  how  is 
your  little  boy  ? — quite  recovered,  I  hope,  from 
his  illness." 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,"  he  replied,  feeling 
relieved  by  this  digression ;  "  so  well,  that  we 
have  sent  him  back  to  school." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Verdure,  who  sat 
opposite  to  him,  and  the  table  was  not  a  broad 
one,  "  you  destine  him  for  the  army,  or  perhaps 
the  militia?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  indeed  ;  he  is  but  young." 

<k  Your  offspring,  Major  Nutty  (and  he  laid  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  word,)  "  must  without 
doubt  be  a  Kernel  /" 

The  Major  coloured,  and  there  was  an  uni- 
versal silence  around.  Nobody  laughed  at  Ver- 
dure's piece  of  wit,  for  every  one  knew,  that  if 
Major  Nutt  had  a  fault  in  the  world,  it  was  that 
of  being  ashamed  of  his  own  appellation,  and 
M  2 
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nothing  affronted  him  so  much  as  its  being 
hinted  at.  This,  his  neighbour,  Miss  Tressing- 
ton,  explained  to  the  discomfited  Verdure,  who 
had  expected  applause,  and  who  now  began  to 
have  fears  of  being  called  out;  he  had  been 
concocting  the  pun  ever  since  he  heard  the 
Major  announced,  and  would  have  been  wretched 
if  he  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of  placing 
it.  He  consoled  himself  by  paying  attention  to 
the  travelled  young  lady  next  him,  whose  father 
he  knew  to  be  a  gentleman  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  owner  of 
a  hospitable  mansion.  She  was  charmed  with 
his  powers  of  hearkening  to  her  descriptions  of 
Italy,  and  her  contempt  for  every  thing  in  her 
native  country,  which  she  considered  only 
deserving  of  pity  and  disdain.  She  fancied 
herself  a  second  Corinne,  ever  since  she  had 
been  to  Rome. 

"  I  enjoyed  there,"   said  she  to  the  admiring 
Verdure,  "  quite   an  intellectual   existence ;    I 
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felt  myself  enraptured  and  transported  among 
those  glorious  churches  and  magnificent  edi- 
fices, reminding  one  of  ancient  days — at  every 
step  a  monument  or  a  ruin  !  Oh  !  when  I  saw 
the  Capitol !— " 

"  Oh  the  capital  !"  said  Verdure,  "  you  were 
in  the  country  before  then  I  suppose." 

"  The  country  !  No,  I  detest  the  country,  it 
was  Rome  and  Naples  where  we  stayed  ;  and  my 
having  been  there  is  so  much  the  more  satis- 
factory, as  few  English  have  had  that  privilege, 
so  no  one  can  have  so  much  to  tell." 

Verdure  agreed  with  all  her  opinions,  and 
expressed  great  admiration  of  her  cleverness  in 
the  details  she  gave,  which,  however,  he  began 
to  think  very  tiresome. 

"  You  have  taste,  I  see,"  she  said. 

"  Taste !"  exclaimed  he,  gulping  down  a  large 
spoonful  of  blanc  mange  a  la  mareschino,  "  how 
can  one  bear  to  taste  anything  here,  when  one 
has  been  at  Rome  !" 
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"  Have  you,  then,  also  been  at  Rome?"  she 
asked. 

"Not  exactly  myself,"  he  replied;  "but  I 
know  a  great  deal  about  it,  for  I  have  a  near 
relation,  who  had  some  thoughts  of  going  there 
only  this  last  year." 

"  We  should  then  probably  have  met  your 
relation,"  said  Miss  Tressington,  "  for  we  only 
returned  in  the  autumn." 

Verdure  regretted  his  having  been  deprived 
of  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  ;  but  as  this 
relation  did  not  exist,  his  lamentations  on  the 
subject  could  not  be  very  sincere. 

Rosina  passed  the  evening  very  pleasantly, 
and  was  much  amused ;  it  was  the  last,  poor 
girl,  that  she  was  fated  to  spend  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  for  a  long  period  to  come.  She  sang, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Perceval  on  the  harp,  and 
was  universally  admired  for  her  pleasing  man- 
ners as  well  as  her  beauty.  Mr.  Vincent  Tem- 
pleman  was  charmed  with  her  conversation ;  and 
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Lord  Garlsford  proved  Mrs.  Perceval  to  be 
mistaken  in  her  supposition,  whether  real  or 
feigned,  that  he  did  not  like  addressing  his  atten- 
tion to  unmarried  ladies.  She  was  the  star  of 
the  evening,  and  seeing  her  so  much  admired 
by  others,  her  cross  aunt  looked  upon  her  with 
more  complacency  than  usual,  and  felt  proud  of 
the  affinity  between  them. 

Next  morning  she  rose  early,  and  was  sor- 
rowful at  being  compelled  to  quit  such  good- 
natured  people,  and  so  cheerful  a  house,  in  order 
to  return  to  one  so  gloomy  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Bodkin,  and  began  to  feel  like  Jeremy,  that  she 
was  little  better  than  a  slave  to  her  aunt's 
caprices;  for  no  reason  appeared  justifiable  for 
her  having  been  prohibited  from  accepting  Lady 
Barton's  invitation  to  remain  some  days  longer 
at  Elmore  Park ;  yet  being  so  totally  without 
any  other  asylum  than  the  house  of  her  aunt, 
she  found  it  impossible  to  assert  her  indepen- 
dence. 

Many  of  the  company  were  down-stairs  before 
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breakfast  was  ready,  and  Mrs.  Perceval  took  a 
walk  with  Rosina  into  the  shrubbery,  accom- 
panied by  several  others  of  the  party.     They 
had  not  gone  far,  when  a  faint  cry  issued  from 
one  of  the  walks,  which  soon  became  louder, 
and  the  words  "  Gardener  !  help  !"  made  Rosina 
recognize  the  well-known  voice  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Bodkin.     On  arriving  at  the  spot  from  whence 
the  sounds  came,  they  found  the  before-men- 
tioned green  tub,  instead  of  standing  upright,  as 
it  did  the  day  before,  now  lying  across  the  gravel 
walk,  and   some   one  within    its  precincts  was 
calling  for  assistance.     The  gentlemen  quickly 
extricated  him  from  the  incumbrance,  by  raising 
the  machine  to  its  proper  station,  and  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  Mr.  Verdure  added  to  Jeremy's 
distress.     He  had  come  out  early  and  alone,  in 
order  to  try  the  pleasure  of  a  twirl  round  in  the 
tub,  and  succeeded  once  or  twice,  but  at  last 
his  amusement  was  put  an  end  to,  by  the  green 
tub  giving   way,  and  falling  over  him  on  the 
ground. 
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Sometime  after  breakfast  the  letters  and 
newspapers  arrived,  wherein  was  announced  the 
news  of  the  much  to  be  lamented  battle  of 
Toulouse,  which,  unfortunately,  took  place  after 
Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  when  war  was  in 
consequence  of  that  event  no  longer  to  be 
carried  on.  Intelligence  of  the  state  of  affairs 
had  not  reached  the  generals  of  the  respective 
armies  in  time  to  prevent  the  battle,  and  an 
immense  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was  the 
consequence.  Rosina  became  as  pale  as  death, 
for  the  name  of  Lord  Stanville  met  her  eyes 
among  the  list  of  wounded.  She  with  difficulty, 
refrained  from  a  shriek  of  horror,  but  endea- 
voured to  suppress  her  emotion,  which  was,  at 
the  moment,  unobserved,  for  no  one  chanced 
to  be  near  her  during  the  time  she  was  reading 
the  unwelcome  intelligence.  She  hastened  to 
her  room  to  prepare  herself  for  departure,  as 
Mrs.  Bodkin's  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and 
sought  in  vain  to  prevent  the  tears  from  falling 
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down  her  cheeks.  The  fear  of  having  her  agi- 
tation remarked  gave  her  a  sort  of  nervous 
courage,  but  the  oppression  at  her  heart  was 
almost  too  great  to  bear. 

The  servant  came  to  summon  her  down  stairs 
before  she  felt  able  to  move,  but  quickly  putting 
on  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  drawing  her  veil 
half  over  her  face,  she  came  to  take  leave  of 
Lady  Barton  and  Mrs.  Perceval,  and  at  the 
kind  words  the  latter  made  use  of  in  expressing 
her  regret  at  her  departure,  a  flood  of  tears  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  Mrs.  Perceval,  sur- 
prised and  moved,  tenderly  embraced  her,  and 
assured  her  she  should  call  and  see  her  very 
shortly. 

Her  tears  fell  unceasingly  during  her  journey 
back  to  Heron  Lodge,  nor  was  she  able  to  speak 
a  word ;  Mrs.  Bodkin,  offended  at  this  grief, 
which  could  not  be  concealed,  and  which  she 
put  to  the  account  of  leaving  a  gay  house  full 
of  company,  where  she  had  been  invitecT  to 
stay,  but  wTas  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  her 
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aunt's  prohibition,  threw  out  innumerable  re- 
proaches and  inuendos,  addressing  Miss  Bids- 
well,  and  talking  at  Rosina. 

Jeremiah  was  silent,  as  usual,  before  his  aunt, 
and  Verdure  did  not  say  much,  for  he  was 
thinking  of  his  own  plans  for  the  future,  as  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Tressington  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
foregoing  evening,  been  sufficiently  fascinated 
by  his  flattery  without  bounds,  and  his  toadying 
effrontery,  to  give  him  an  invitation  to  Tres- 
sington Hall,  and  thither  with  his  goods  and 
chattels  he  meant  to  remove,  departing  from 
his  disagreeable  quarters  at  Heron  Lodge  the 
day  after. 

Mrs.  Bodkin  did  not  rejoice  so  much  at  this 
event  as  she  had  thought  she  should,  for  she  " 
found  it  difficult  without  him  to  make  up  her 
party  at  cassino ;  Rosina  had  no  longer  spirits 
either  to  play  at  cards,  or  read  novels.  She 
passed  most  of  her  time  in  her  room, 
where  in  prayer  for  him  she  loved,  she  found 
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the  only  consolation,  which  in  her  sorrow 
could  be  afforded,  sometimes  she  was  persuaded 
by  Dorothee,  who  saw  and  lamented  the  set- 
tled grief  which  seemed  to  prey  on  her  young 
mistress's  mind,  to  take  a  walk  to  the  cottages 
whose  inhabitants  had  been  benefited  by  her 
care,  and  cheer  them  by  her  presence ;  and  in 
returning  from  one  of  these  benevolent  excur- 
sions, a  heavy  shower  of  rain  from  which  there 
was  no  shelter,  (not  even  that  of  an  umberella ; 
for  the  weather  being  fine  when  they  set  out, 
they  had  not  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing 
one),  ere  they  reached  home,  had  wet  them 
thoroughly.  Dinner  was  on  the  table,  and  Miss 
Deloraine  summoned.  She  knew  her  aunt 
would  be  offended  if  she  did  not  make  her 
appearance  in  the  dining  room  without  delay, 
therefore  quickly  took  off  her  bonnet,  and 
adjusted  her  dress,  as  well  as  she  could,  and 
with  her  clothes  still  wet,  sat  down  to  table. 
The  consequence  of  which  was  that  towards  the 
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evening,  she  felt  very  unwell,  and  the  next  day 
was  too  ill  to  leave  her  bed. 

The  terrified  Dorothee  applied  to  the  house- 
keeper to  request  she  would  send  for  the 
doctor,  and  the  housekeeper  took  the  message 
to  her  mistress,  who  mounted  upstairs  to  ascer- 
tain if  her  niece  were  really  ill,  and  to  reproach 
her  for  being  so,  if  such  should  be  the  case. 

Rosina  made  no  answer  to  all  she  said ;  she 
was  in  a  high  fever,  and  scarcely  knew  who  it 
was  that  spoke  ;  kind  or  cross  speeches,  were  alike 
thrown  away  upon  her.  Mr.  Probe  came,  and 
declared  her  to  be  very  ill,  which  nobody 
doubted,  but  what  was  her  malady  he  could  not 
yet  pronounce. 

The  next  day  she  became  worse,  and  he 
thought  it  would  turn  out  to  be  the  scarlet 
fever,  or  the  measles,  or  the  small  pox,  if  she 
had  not  had  the  two  last ;  which  could  not  be 
ascertained  as  the  patient  was  no  longer 
sensible.     She  did   not  even   know    Dorothee, 
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and  the  name  of  Henri,  floated  on  her  lips  in 
her  delirium.  She  spoke  of  him  as  one  dead, 
and  talked  of  joining  him.  She  called  on  her 
mother,  her  father. — 

It  was  many  days  ere  her  senses  were 
restored.  She  was  in  the  greatest  danger  ;  but 
her  youth  and  good  constitution,  got  the  better 
of  the  disorder,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
attentive  little  apothecary,  who  was  quite  as 
serviceable  as  a  town  doctor  could  have  been  ; 
but  his  denunciations  of  the  malady  being 
likely  to  prove  infectious,  had  alarmed  Mrs. 
Bodkin,  who  dreaded  infection  even  more  than 
robbers,  and  who  therefore  leaving  her  niece 
under  the  care  of  her  maid,  and  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  housekeeper,  set  off  without  delay, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Bids  well,  for  the  residence 
of  that  lady's  mother,  at  Christchurch,  and 
much  to  the  distress  of  the  poor  old  lady,  who 
was  obliged  to  live  in  a  very  sparing  manner, 
that  her  daughter  might  wear  faded  silk  gowns, 
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and  blue  turbans,  informed  her  that  she  was 
come  to  stay  with  her  till  all  fear  of  infection  at 
Heron  Lodge  was  at  an  end. 

She  took  possession  of  Miss  Bidwell's  room, 
whilst  its  owner  shared  her  mother's  couch,  and 
every  means  were  resorted  to  to  make  her  as 
comfortable  as  it  was  possible  to  be  in  a  house, 
which  contained  on  the  first  story,  not  two  rooms 
and  a  closet,  but  two  closets  and  a  cupboard. 

The  kind-hearted  Jeremiah  would  not  leave 
the  Lodge  whilst  Rosina  was  in  so  precarious  a 
state ;  he  was  unremitting  in  his  inquiries  con- 
cerning her,  and  was  a  constant  stimulus  to  Mr. 
Probe's  attendance. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  she  was  sufficiently 
restored  to  leave  her  bed,  and  learnt  with  regret 
that  her  illness  had  been  the  cause  of  her  aunt's 
feeling  obliged  to  quit  her  house  for  the  whole 
of  that  time.  That  there  was  infection  was 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  after  much  fumiga- 
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tion  and  many  assurances  from  the  doctor  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  her  catching  anything, 
Mrs.  Bodkin  returned  to  her  mansion,  less 
pleased  at  her  niece's  recovery  from  her  illness, 
than  vexed  at  the  trouble  it  had  occasioned  to 
herself.  She  did  not  however  see  her  till  she 
was  well  enough  to  come  down  stairs,  and  then 
did  not  receive  her  with  much  cordiality. 

Poor  Rosina,  weak  and  low  spirited,  wished 
herself  away  from  one  who  seemed  to  exert  her 
hospitality  with  unwillingness,  and  thought  any 
hovel  where  she  could  be  independent  would  be 
preferable  to  her  present  abode. 

To  Jeremiah  she  felt  grateful,  and  expressed 
her  thanks,  for  she  had  learnt  how  anxious  he 
had  been  about  her,  and  was  sure  that  his  con- 
gratulations on  her  recovery  were  sincere.  She 
heard  also  that  Mrs.  Perceval  had  sent  often  to 
inquire  after  her  during  her  illness,  and  had 
called  twice  herself ;  it  was  therefore  probable 
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he  was  now  at  M ,  and  Rosina  wished  to 

go  thither,  but  was  still  too  weak  to  move  out  of 
the  house. 

She  longed  to  know  if  she  had  ought  more  to 
live  for, — to  learn  the  fate  of  her  beloved  Henri. 
It  was  now  above  a  month  since  she  had  read 
the  news  of  his  being  wounded — by  this  time 
perhaps  he  was  no  more  ! 

She  sent  Dorothee  to  Mrs.  Perceval's  house 

at  M ,  with  a  note  thanking   her  for  her 

kind  inquiries,  and  entreating  she  would  come 
and  see  her.    The  note  was  brought  back  to  her ; 

Mrs.  Perceval  was  no  longer  at  M .     She 

had  given  up  the  house,  which  had  only  been 
taken  by  the  month,  and  was  gone  to  Worthing 
or  Brighton.  Poor  Rosina  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. 

She  procured  a  newspaper,  but  there  was  no 
intelligence  in  it  which  could  interest  her.  She 
pined  in  sorrow  and  despair ;  the  remains  of  her 
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illness  left  her  pale  and  feeble,  and  she  seemed 
now  but  the  shadow  of  that  fair  being,  who  so 
short  a  time  since  charmed  all  eyes  at  Elmore 
Park. 

An  extraordinary  occurrence  about  this  pe- 
riod made  some  alteration  in  her  fate.  It  is 
said  that  when  things  are  at  the  worst  they 
generally  mend,  and  so  it  was  in  this  instance ; 
her  uncle,  Mr.  Deloraine  died,  and  bequeathed 
to  her  the  family  estate  of  Hannerton,  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  with  a  request  that  her  son,  if  she 
should  have  one,  would  take  the  name  of  Delo- 
raine,— to  his  illegitimate  daughter  he  left  all 
his  funded  and  personal  property. 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  she  would 
also  have  inherited  the  estate,  but  a  tender 
remembrance  of  his  brother,  whom  he  had 
dearly  loved,  and  whose  child  was  almost  totally 
unprovided  for,  as  sixty  pounds  a  year  was  all 
her  income ;  with  a  species  of  family  pride,  made 
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him  unwilling  to  alienate  his  paternal  mansion 
and  property  from  those  who  had  a  natural  right 
to  the  inheritance. 

Rosina  was  now  rich,  for  Hannerton  brought 
in  twelve  hundred  a  year ;  she  had  a  house  of 
her  own,  and  needed  no  longer  to  be  obliged  to 
others  ;  and  if  she  had  lost  him  she  solely  loved, 
she  would  shut  herself  up  there  in  solitude  and 
regret  for  the  remainder  of  her  mournful 
existence.  Such  were  her  plans  for  the  future, 
whilst  for  the  present  she  determined   to  take 

a    small   house   or  apartment  at    M ,    and 

remain  there  till  it  was  convenient  to  her 
uncle's  daughter  to  leave  Hannerton.  She 
wrote  her  a  kind  and  friendly  letter  of  condo- 
lence, beginning  "  Dear  Cousin ;"  for  Mr. 
Deloraine  had,  in  his  will,  acknowledged  her 
as  his  daughter,  and  given  her  the  name  of 
Emma  Deloraine — on  leaving  her  property 
amounting  to  eight  thousand  pounds.     He  also 
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recommended  her  to  the  kindness  and  protec- 
tion of  his  niece,  who  would  willingly  have  kept 
her  to  reside  with  her  at  Hannerton,  were  it 
not  for  her  mother,  who  was  an  appendage  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

It  was  with  some  satisfaction  she  reflected 
that  she  might  now,  without  any  fear  of 
bringing  herself  to  want,  give  way  to  her 
inclination  of  doing  good  to  others;  and  the 
poor  had  indeed  reason  to  rejoice  that  Rosina 
was  no  longer  so. 

She  lost  no  time  in  informing  her  aunt  of  her 
intention  of  removing  ;  at  the  same  time  making 
apologies  for  all  the  trouble  she  had  given,  and 
expressing  her  thanks  for  all  kindnesses  re- 
ceived. 

She  was  struck  with  the  alteration  in 
Mrs.  Bodkin's  manner;— all  asperity,  all  domi- 
neering had  disappeared,  there  remained  nothing 
but  politeness  and  amenity. 

"  My  dear  niece,"  said  she,  "  you  must  not 
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think  of  leaving  me,  you  are  welcome  to  remain 
always  here.  I  shall  be  happy  to  enjoy  your 
company,  and  shall  have  no  objection  now  to 
my  nephew's  paying  his  addresses  to  you. — I 
have  told  him  so  already.  I  conclude  you 
consent  to  it,  for  he  will  be  well  off  hereafter, 
as  this  estate  will  be  his,  after  my  demise  ;  and 
during  my  life,  the  property  my  nephew,  your 
uncle  Deloraine,  has  left  you  will  be  sufficient 
to  keep  you  both.  You  can  pay  me  out  of  it 
a  little  allowance  for  your  keep,  and  that 
of  your  children,  when  you  have  them, — and 
so  we  shall  all  be  content  with  the  arrange- 
ment." 

"  I  make  no  doubt  you  would,"  thought 
Rosina ;  who,  however,  refrained  from  saying 
anything  beyond  civilly  declining  the  honour 
of  being   Mrs.  Jeremiah   Bodkin. 

On  the  old  lady  pressing  her  request  that  she 
would  not  go  away,  Rosina  assured  her  that  her 
health  required  the  sea   air  to  brace   her,   after 
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the  severe  attack  she  had  been  suffering  from  ; 
and  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain, 
but  promised  to  repeat  her  visit  when  her 
health  was  re-established ;  which  assurance 
Mrs.  Bodkin  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with,  hoping  her  plan  of  uniting  her  and  her 
newly-acquired  inheritance  with  the  incom- 
parable hero  of  Heron  Lodge  would  still  take 
place. 

M  Impudence  and  perseverance,"  said  she  to 
Jeremy,  "  are  two  very  good  things  for  gaining 
a  point.  The  first  you  are  too  foolish  and  too 
bashful  to  have ;  but  the  other  you  must  make 
use  of,  and  never  lose  sight  of  your  aim." 

The  youth  agreed  with  her,  and  determined 
that  if  he  did  not  gain  his  fair  one,  it  should 
not  be  for  want  of  visiting  her  at  her  new  resi- 
dence by  the  sea  side ;  therefore,  concluding  a 
walk  of  once,  or  probably  twice  a  day,  would  be 
very  fatiguing  to  his  precious  limbs,  he  pre- 
vailed on  his  aunt  to  buy,  for  his  exclusive  use, 
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a  little  stumpy  pony,  on  which  he  might  be  all 
day  long  trudging  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  road  which  led  to  the  sea. 

After  his  first  visit,  however,  when  he  was 
received  with  much  good-nature  and  civility, 
he  was  not  fortunate  enough  ever  to  find  her 
at  home.  The  answer  to  his  inquiries  always 
was  that  she  had  walked  out;  and  Jeremy 
thought  the  sea-air  must  have  inspired  her  with 
a  most  extraordinary  passion  for  exercise. 

"  Where  has  she  walked  to  ?"  he  at  last  asked, 
provoked  at  these  constant  denials. 

"Down  on  the  sands,  perhaps,  Sir;"  and 
down  to  the  sands  did  Jeremiah  set  off  trotting. 
But  his  pony  did  not  like  the  sea ;  the  tide  was 
fast  coming  in,  and  before  his  master  could  say 
a  word,  he  had  galloped  him  half  way  back  to 
Heron  Lodge. 

Rosina  now  could  afford  to  have  the  daily 
papers  sent  to  her,  but  in  them  she  found  no 
mention  of  the  subject  dearest  to  her  heart,  and 
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she  knew  of  no  way  of  gaining  intelligence,  either 
to  raise  her  hopes  or  destroy  them  for  ever.  If 
Stanville  were  restored  to  health,  he  must  now 
be  in  London,  and  if  so,  he  could  easily, 
through  her  uncle  Playfair,  whose  address  he 
knew,  find  out  where  she  resided.  But  she 
heard  nothing  of  him,  and  knew  not  by  what 
means  to  ascertain  his  fate.  The  gloomy  spirits 
which  was  the  consequence  of  her  late  illness, 
from  which  she  was  scarcely  recovered  yet, 
caused  her  fears  to  preponderate  over  her  hopes, 
and  she  gave  way  to  a  fixed  melancholy,  which 
was  an  impediment  to  her  deriving  any  benefit 
from  her  vicinity  to  the  sea. 

She  regretted  not  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Per- 
ceval ;  though  at  another  time,  when  her  heart 
was  light,  she  would  have  enjoyed  her  society  : 
but  in  the  present  state  of  her  feelings,  her  only 
comfort  was  her  loneliness,  when  her  thoughts 
could  be  undisturbed. 

The  pleasure  afforded  to  her  by  her  uncle's 
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bequest,  which  enabled  her  to  be  independent 
of  others,  had  long  since  subsided ;  though  she 
still  found  a  gratification  in  availing  herself  of 
her  fortune  by  assisting  those  who  were  in  need, 
and  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  Nettley  family 
was  not  forgotten. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  already 
the  lodging  houses  began  to  fill,  but  very  par- 
tially, for  the  season  was  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  bathing.  In  one  house,  not  very 
far  from  the  residence  of  Rosina,  a  family  had 
just  arrived,  all  in  the  deepest  mourning ;  and 
some  days  after,  as  she  walked  on  a  lonely  part 
of  the  beach,  she  met  a  lady,  clad  in  black,  and 
seemingly  in  grief,  who  was  slowly  walking  with 
a  little  boy  by  her  side,  also  in  deep  mourning. 

The  lady  appeared  to  have  been  weeping, 
but  at  the  sight  of  Rosina,  and  her  maid,  who 
generally  accompanied  her,  she  took  the  hand- 
kerchief from  her  eyes,  and  started  as  she  looked 
at  the   former.      It  seemed  as  if  she  made  a 
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step    towards   approaching    her,   but    checked 
herself. 

Rosina  fancied  she  had  seen  her  before,  and 
something  in  her  countenance  gave  her  a 
strange  sensation  of  pleasure,  which  she  could 
not  account  for.  All  this  was  but  momentary — 
the  lady  passed  on,  and  Rosina  remained  rooted 
to  the  spot,  surprised  at  the  impression  the 
sight  of  this  unknown  person  had  made  upon 
her;  but  she  saw  her  no  more,  and  soon  forgot 
this  trifling  adventure.  She  never  thought  of 
making  inquiries  concerning  the  dismal  new 
comers,  as  she  felt  no  interest  or  curiosity  about 
total  strangers,  especially  as  she  wished  to  see 
no  one ;  and  the  lady,  whom  she  had  met, 
seldom  walked,  but  took  airings  in  her  car- 
riage. 

Rosina  was  one  day  sitting  in  pensive  melan- 
choly as  she  usually  did,  her  work  in  her  hand, 
but  unattended  to,  when  Dorothee  rushed  into 
the  room. 
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"  Oh  Mademoiselle,"  said  she,  "  a  terrible  ac- 
cident has  just  happened  to  your  little  protege, 
Betsey  Nettley  ;  a  carriage  coming  quick  as  she 
ran  across  the  road,  unfortunately  went  over 
her,  and  her  leg  is  broken  ;  a  labouring  man 
who  saw  it  happen  and  knew  the  child,  took  her 
up  directly  and  carried  her  to  her  mother ;  our 
cook  was  there  also,  and  came  home  instantly  to 
let  you  know,  as  she  knows  your  goodness." 

Rosina  started  up  quickly,  and  putting  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  hastened  to  Mr.  Probe, 
who  was  a  surgeon  as  well  as  apothecary,  and 
indeed  the  only  one  in  the  place.  He  was  luckily 
at  home,  and  accompanied  her  directly  to  the 
poor  woman's  cottage,  which  was  at  a  great 
distance. 

She  thought  they  would  never  get  there,  and 
knew  that  the  safety  of  the  poor  child  depended 
on  the  quickness  by  which  she  should  have  her 
limb  reset.  No  carriage  of  any  sort  was  within 
reach,  but  Rosina  saw  Jeremiah  coming  on  his 
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pony,  and  for  once,  and  only  once  since  she  had 
made  his  acquaintance,  did  she  rejoice  at  the 
sight  of  him,  for  she  was  sure  he  would  not  re- 
fuse her  request,  to  dismount  and  lend  his  valu- 
able pony  to  Mr.  Probe. 

She  was  not  mistaken ;  delighted  at  having  it 
in  his  power  to  oblige  her  in  any  way,  he  threw 
himself  off  in  a  most  gallant  style,  and  assisted 
the  worthy  Hippocrates  to  mount.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes he  reached  Mrs.  Nettley's  cottage,  whilst 
Rosina  followed  on  foot,  escorted  by  Jeremiah? 
who  on  taking  re-possession  of  his  courser,  re- 
turned home  to  inform  his  aunt,  that  his  perse- 
verance had  at  last  been  rewarded  by  his  having 
a  sight  of  the  object  of  all  his  unavailable  visits. 

The  child's  leg  was  happily  set,  and  she  her- 
self placed  in  bed  with  all  the  necessary  support. 
Rosina  more  contented  than  usual  in  having 
been  the  means  of  affording  her  assistance,  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  held  one  of  her  little 
hands  in  hers.     At  that  moment  the  door  of  the 
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cottage  opened,  and  the  lady  in  deep  mourning 
whom  she  had  met  by  the  sea  side  entered.  She 
came  to  inquire  after  the  poor  child,  whose 
residence  she  had  with  difficulty  ascertained, 
for  it  was  her  carriage  which  had  caused  the 
accident ;  she  brought  money  to  the  mother, 
recommending  her  procuring  a  surgeon  directly, 
and  seemed  surprised  to  learn  the  child's  leg 
was  already  set. 

"  The  doctor  is  but  this  moment  gone,  ma'am," 
said  Mrs.  Nettley,  "  we  owe  his  coming  so  soon 
to  the  kindness  of  Miss  Deloraine,  who  is  always 
ready  to  assist  the  unfortunate  ;  he  has  set  my 
poor  child's  leg,  and  given  her  some  soothing 
medicine  to  make  her  sleep, — for  see  she  is 
slumbering  already,  and  he  does  not  think  the 
fever  will  run  high,  or  that  there  is  any  danger 
for  her  life." 

The  Lady  raised  her  head  as  she  heard  Ro- 
sina's  name,  and  gazed  with  apparent  interest 
on  the  young  benefactress,  whose  promptness  in 
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bringing  help  to  the  poor  sufferer  had  been  so 
much  greater  than  her  own ;  though  she  was  not 
to  blame,  for  it  was  long  before  she  could  learn 
to  whom  the  child  belonged,  as  the  labouring 
man  had  taken  her  directly  to  her  mother. 

Tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  ^the  lady  as  she 
looked  at  Rosina,  who,  abashed  at  what  the  poor 
woman  had  said  in  her  praise,  which  seemed  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  arose  to  de- 
part, and  slightly  curtseying  as  she  went,  was 
about  to  open  the  door  of  the  cottage,  when  the 
lady  approached  her. 

"  Might  I  request  the  favour  of  you,"  she  said, 
"  to  do  me  the  honour  of  calling  upon  me  ?  My 
deep  mourning  prevents  my  paying  visits  at 
present,  otherwise  I  would  wait  on  you,  for  I 
have  the  greatest  desire  to  make  your  acquain- 
tance.    I  shall  be  at  home  in  an  hour's  time." 

As  she  said  these  words,  she  put  a  card  into 
her  hand  containing  her  address.  Rosina  very 
much  surprised,  made  a  bow  in  acquiescence, 
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and  left  the  cottage.  What  was  her  astonish- 
ment when  on  looking  at  the  card,  she  beheld 
the  name  of  the  Countess  of  Rosmore  !  She 
was  the  mother  of  Henri,  and  she  was  in  deep 
mourning— could  it  be  for  him  ?  Yes,  it  must  be 
so ;  his  wound,  his  absence,  all  corroborated  the 
dreadful  certainty ;  perhaps  now  she  had  lost  this 
loved  son,  his  mother  regretted  the  opposition 
she  had  made  to  his  union  with  the  person  he 
preferred,  and  in  her  remorse  felt  an  interest 
for  the  object  of  his  affection.  This  horrible 
idea  took  possession  of  Rosina's  mind,  and  by 
the  time  she  reached  Lady  Rosmore's  door,  her 
agitation  was  so  great  that  she  could  hardly 
stand;  pale  and  weak  she  entered  the  sitting 
room,  and  had  no  power  to  reply  to  the  civil 
thanks  she  received  for  her  alacrity  in  com- 
plying with  the  request  which  had  been  made 
her.  One  sole  idea  engrossed  her  thoughts,  and 
her  anxiety  to  learn  her  fate  put  to  flight  all  her 
natural  timidity. 
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"  You  are,  I  believe,  ma'am,"  said  she,  "  the 
mother  of  Lord  Stanville  — I  beseech  you,  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  of  him — of  Lord  Stanville  !" 
— She  dared  not  ask,  "  Is  he  alive  ?" — but  she 
felt  as  if  her  existence  hung  upon  the  answer 
that  she  should  receive. 

"  There  is  no  Lord  Stanville  now,"  said  the 
lady  faintly,  whilst  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  She 
would  have  added,  '  he  is  now  Earl  of  Rosmore  ;' 
— but  Rosina  heard  only  the  first  words, — she 
heard  in  them  the  certainty  of  her  lover's  death, 
and  struck  to  the  heart,  fell  senseless  at  the  feet 
of  his  mother. 

Terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  hapless  girl,  who, 
pale  as  a  statue,  seemed  to  have  lost  all  signs  of 
life,  Lady  Rosmore  raised  her  in  her  arms, 
and  used  every  means  to  restore  her.  She  had 
salts  which  she  made  her  smell,  and  bathed  her 
temples  with  eau  de  cologne,  but  it  was  long  ere 
she  recovered.  As  her  senses  returned,  and  her 
eyes  rested  on  her  who  supported  her,  she  could 
only  say  in  a  feeble  voice  : — 
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"  He  is  then  dead  !" 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Lady  Rosmore,  "  Henry  is 
living  and  well ;  you  mistook  what  I  said.  He 
loves  you  still,  and  you  will  soon  see  him." 

A  flush  of  surprise  and  joy  beamed  in  her 
countenance,  but  she  was  too  much  affected  to 
speak. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  her  companion,  "  you  seem 
very  weak  ;  let  me  give  you  something  to  revive 
you  :" — and  ringing  the  bell  she  ordered  the  ser- 
vant to  bring  some  wine,  which  she  prevailed  on 
her  to  take. 

"  How  shall  I  obtain  your  forgiveness,"  said 
Rosina,  ' t  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  you,  and 
the  weakness  I  have  shewn.  A  long  illness  and 
a  feeling  of  desolation  has  enervated  me,  or  I 
could  perhaps  have  borne  to  hear — '' 

"  Make  no  excuses,  my  dear,"  replied  Lady 
Rosmore,  "  it  is  I  who  ought  to  be  blamed  for 
letting  my  own  sorrows  be  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
when  you  mentioned  the  name  my  son  went  by 
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only  seven  weeks  ago.  If  you  love  Henry,  as  I 
can  no  longer  doubt,  you  may  judge  of  the  affec- 
tion which  bound  me  to  his  father,  whose  loss  I 
am  now  lamenting.'* 

It  was  then  for  her  husband  that  she  was  in 
mourning. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  his  son,  who  had 
left  him  with  strong  hopes  of  his  recovery,  Lord 
Rosmore  had  been  seized  with  a  return  of  his 
illness,  and  died  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Toulouse.  To  Henry  he  bequeathed  all  the 
fortune  he  had  in  his  power  to  leave,  besides 
what  was  entailed  ;  for  his  mother's  fortune  was 
settled  on  the  second  son,  a  boy  now  at  school, 
whom  Rosina  had  met  with  her  on  the  beach  ; 
and  Lady  Rosmore's  jointure  was  a  handsome 
one.  Her  health  having  suffered  much  from  her 
attendance  on  her  husband  in  his  illness,  she  was 
persuaded  to  leave  a  house  which  recalled  in 
every  object  the  affliction  she  had  met  with,  and 
to  remove  elsewhere  for  a  short  time. 
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She  came  to  this  little  bathing-place  as  being 
one  not  much  resorted  to ;  and  the  morning  she 
met  Rosina  on  the  beach,  her  resemblance  to  a 
portrait  shewn  her  by  her  son,  made  her  for  a 
moment  imagine  she  might  be  the  original  of 
that  portrait ;  but  she  dismissed  the  idea  in  the 
recollection  of  its  being  the  representative  of  a 
face  blooming  with  health  and  freshness,  and  a 
lovely  complexion  of  red  and  white  ;  whilst  this 
young  girl  was  very  pale  and  thin,  and  gave  the 
idea  of  being  in  a  consumption.  Lady  Ros- 
more  greatly  resembled  her  son,  and  it  was  that 
likeness  which  had  made  Rosina's  heart  beat, 
though  she  scarcely  knew  why.  Her  name, 
which  was  pronounced  by  the  poor  woman  at 
the  cottage,  proved  to  Lady  Rosmore  that  she 
had  not  been  mistaken  in  her  original  surmise, 
and  she  felt  pleased  at  having  it  in  her  power  to 
do  any  thing  so  agreeable  to  her  son  as  to  make 
her  acquaintaince. 

11  You  have   not,"  said  she   to  her,  "  shewn 
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yourself  strong  enough  to  bear  misfortune  ; 
shall  you  be  better  able  to  hear  what  will  give 
you  infinite  pleasure  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  have  heard  enough,"  replied  Rosina  ; 
"  nothing  more  can  surpass  the  joy  of  knowing 
your  son  is  still  alive." 

(*  Well,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  that,  I  have 
a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you  any  thing  more 
about  him,"  said  Lady  Rosmore,  playfully  and 
smiling  through  her  tears ;  "nor  that  I  expect 
him  here  every  day." 

Rosina  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  She 
was  pressed  to  her  heart. 

"  You  are,"  said  Lady  Rosmore,  "  the  object 
of  the  truest  and  most  constant  affection  of  the 
most  amiable  of  human  beings,  and  I  consider 
him  also  fortunate  in  possessing  your  regard;  for 
I  have  heard  much  of  your  good  qualities  from 
him,  and  from  others,  and  of  the  sincerity  of 
your  love  for  him,  this  morning  has  given  me 
proofs." 
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She  then  informed  her,  that  Stanville  had 
not  been  very  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Toulouse,  but  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  his 
coming  on  to  Paris  so  soon  as  he  wished.  That 
the  news  of  his  father's  death,  which  reached 
him  about  that  time,  had  caused  him  so  much 
grief  as  to  impede  his  recovery ;  and  he  sent  his 
mother  the  kindest  and  tenderest  letters  expres- 
sive of  his  regret  in  not  being  with  her  to  afford 
her  some  consolation.  In  his  last  he  men- 
tioned Rosina  to  her,  earnestly  requesting  that 
she  would  make  inquiries  concerning  her ;  if  no 
longer  with  Lady  Olivia,  her  residence  could 
at  least  be  ascertained  from  her  or  Lady  Mar- 
garet. He  added,  that  he  was  fixed  in  his  deter- 
mination of  making  her  his  wife,  as  he  had  no 
doubt  of  her  regard  for  him,  and  trusted  his 
choice  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  his 
mother. 

81  You  have  only  to  know  her,"  he  said,  "  to 
be  assured  that  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  mor- 
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tals  in  the  possession  of  so  charming — so  perfect 
a  being." 

"  I  wrote  directly  to  my  sister-in-law,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Rosmore,  "  requesting  she  would 
give  me  some  information  respecting  you,  and 
this  morning  her  answer  arrived.  She  tells  me 
she  is  in  ignorance  of  your  present  residence, 
for  it  is  a  long  time  since  she  or  Lady  Olivia 
had  heard  from  you;  indeed,  not  since  the 
time  my  son  left  England  last,  on  his  return  to 
the  army.  '  About  that  time,'  she  adds,  '  Miss 
Deloraine's  visit  to  Olivia  was  at  an  end,  and 
she  went  to  her  relations.'  I  was  sorry  she 
omitted  giving  me  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  with  whom  you  were  staying,  which  she 
must  have  known,  but  chance  has  been  more 
favourable  to  my  wishes,  and  I  rejoice  in  having 
fixed  on  this  place  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in, 
since  it  has  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  you." 

The  happy  girl  returned  home  contented  and 
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delighted — how  different  an  aspect  did  every 
thing  now  wear  !  all  seemed  to  her  couleur  de 
rose; — the  sea  breeze  appeared  to  waft  per- 
fumes, and  her  lowly  apartment  had  the  air  of  a 
palace.  The  faithful  Dorothee  was  the  confi- 
dante of  her  new-found  happiness,  for  joy  is 
communicative  ;  and  she  had  been  so  long  con- 
centrated in  her  melancholy,  that  the  relief  of 
discarding  it  was  indescribable ;  yet  she  could  not 
accustom  herself  to  the  thoughts  of  the  happy 
fate  which  awaited  her,  or  yet  make  up  her 
mind  to  be  quite  sure,  that  nothing  still  might 
prevent  it.  Henry  was  safe,  and  his  mother 
herself  wished  to  promote  their  union  ! — Could 
it  be  possible  ?  It  was  long  before  her  agitated 
thoughts  could  allow  her  to  sleep  that  night,  but 
at  last  she  sank  to  repose  in  the  balmy  hope  of 
future  happiness,  and  did  not  wake  till  a  late 
hour  the  next  day,  more  refreshed  than  she  had 
for  some  time  felt. 

Lady  Rosmore  was  surprised  when  she  joined 
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her  at  dinner,  to  see  the  alteration  which  so 
short  a  time  had  wrought ;  her  naturally  beau- 
tiful complexion  seemed  almost  restored  to  its 
brilliancy,  and  her  fine  eyes,  no  longer  heavy 
and  drooping,  beamed  with  gladness  ;  her  dark 
glossy  hair  fell  in  rich  ringlets  on  a  swan -like 
throat;  her  figure  looked  elastic  and  elegant, 
and  the  mourning  dress  which  she  wore  for  her 
uncle,  set  off  a  skin  white  as  the  Parian  marble. 
Her  hostess  was  no  longer  surprised  at  her  son's 
admiration  of  so  lovely  a  creature  ; — she  received 
her  with  great  kindness. 

"  We  shall  be  alone,"  said  she,  "  for  my 
boy  went  back  to  his  school  yesterday ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  give  me  an  account  of  your  his- 
tory, and  that  of  my  son,"  she  added  with  a 
smile,  "  for  I  have  heard  it  from  him  very  im- 
perfectly." 

Rosina  had  nothing  to  conceal;  she  spoke 
naturally  of  all  her  past  life,  but  glossed  over 
the  haughty  conduct  of  Lady  Olivia  and  Lady 
Margaret  Darcy. 
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Lady  Rosmore  was  not  sorry  to  learn  the  late 
bequest  of  the  estate  of  Hani) er ton  to  her  future 
daughter-in-law,  although  she  knew  her  son 
would  not  care  about  it. 

They  dined  up  stairs  in  the  back  drawing- 
room,  and  were  not  yet  risen  from  table,  when 
a  carriage  was  heard  driving  up  to  the  door. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  my  son,"  cried  Lady  Ros- 
more, rising  quickly,  and  going  out  upon  the 
landing-place  of  the  staircase.  A  well-known 
voice  was  heard  inquiring  for  her,  and  in  one 
moment  she  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her 
beloved  Henry.  She  led  him  into  the  front 
drawing-room,  and  Rosina  heard  the  affec- 
tionate son  inquiring  tenderly  after  his  mother's 
health,  and  lamenting  with  her  the  loss  of  his 
father. 

Lady  Rosmore,  in  discussing  the  melancholy 
subject,  forgot  all  else,  and  mingled  her  tears 
with  those  of  her  son ;  but  after  some  time  she 
recovered   her   composure,   and   expressed   the 
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pleasure  she  felt  in  having  him  again  with  her. 
She  inquired  if  he  still  suffered  from  the  results 
of  his  wound,  and  rejoiced  when  he  replied  in 
the  negative. 

"  You  have  probably  not  dined,  my  dear 
Henry,"  said  she ;  "  we  have  just  finished  our 
meal,  but  I  will  order  some  up  for  you  di- 
rectly." 

"We?"  repeated  her  son,  "is  Frederic  then 
still  here  V 

"  No,  he  went  back  to  school  yesterday.  But 
I  am  not  alone  ;  I  have  some  one  with  me  that 
you  will  like  to  see." 

He  started : — his  mother  opened  the  door  of 
the  room  where  she  had  dined. 

"  It  is  my  Rosina  !"  he  cried,  "I  was  sure 
of  it !" 

He  caught  her  to  his  heart,  and  imprinted 
the  first  kiss  on  her  lovely  cheek.  Agitated  and 
abashed,  all  her  timidity  seemed  to  return,  for 
she  felt  ashamed  of  his  passionate  expressions  of 
love  in  the  presence  of  his  mother. 
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"  Were  you,  then,  so  certain  of  my  prompt 
compliance  with  your  wishes,  and  obedience  to 
your  orders,"  said  Lady  Rosmore,  'lthat  you 
felt  sure  of  her  being  my  visitor?" 

"  Something  in  your  countenance  told  me 
so,"  he  replied,  as  he  pressed  Rosina's  hand  to 
his  lips ;  "  and  I  thank  you,  dear  mother,  for 
affording  me  the  greatest  pleasure  I  could  pos- 
sibly receive." 

"  Yet  you  are  not  indebted  to  me  for  your 
happiness  at  this  moment,  but  to  chance  alone, 
or  rather  to  an  interposition  of  Providence, 
which  rewards  an  act  of  benevolence  on  the  part 
of  this  young  lady." 

Their  meeting  at  the  cottage  was  then  related, 
as  well  as  Rosina's  previous  illness,  which  excited 
great  interest  in  the  breast  of  her  lover  ;  but  no 
one  thought  of  mentioning  her  accession  of  for- 
tune. At  this  moment  of  sentimental  enjoyment, 
such  a  communication  would  have  been  out  of 
place. 

vol.  in.  o 
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There  was  much  to  be  told  and  listened  to  on 
both  sides.  Henry  had  been  removed  after  the 
battle  where  he  was  wounded,  to  the  chateau  of 
a  worthy  French  gentleman,  an  adherent  of  the 
Bourbons,  where  he  had  been  nursed  with  the 
greatest  care  until  his  perfect  recovery. 

What  need  we  say  more  ?  Happiness  was  the 
lot  of  the  two  lovers,  who  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  from  that  time  were  united.  On  account 
of  Lady  Rosmore's  mourning  and  her  husband's 
recent  death,  the  wedding  took  place  in  the 
most  private  manner — there  was  no  bridemaid, 
no  favours,  no  dejeuni  to  the  fashionable  world  ; 
but  her  good  uncle  Playfair  came  to  give  the 
bride  away  ; — and  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony, the  happy  couple  set  off  for  Lord  Ros- 
more's country  seat. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  hand- 
some presents  were  sent  to  Mrs.  Bodkin,  and 
poor  Jeremiah,  who  sold  his  pony  in  despair. 
Also  to  all  the  Playfairs,  who  were  loud  in  their 
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praises  of  the  kind  attentions  they  received  from 
their  cousin  the  Countess  of  Rosmore. 

How  Lady  Olivia  bore  the  news  we  never 
ascertained ;  but  it  is  certain  that  within  a  short 
time  afterwards  she  accepted  the  hand  of  Sir 
Owen  Shirley.  A  match  which  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  inferior  to  her  expectations,  but 
happened  to  be  the  only  one  that  presented 
itself  at  that  critical  moment,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  show  her  indifference  towards  her 
cousin's  union  with  another.  They  have  no 
children,  and  it  is  possible  the  Wansgrove  pro- 
perty may  deyolve  on  Lord  Rosmore's  eldest 
son,  it  having  been  so  entailed  by  her  father. 


THE    END. 
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